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WAY DOWN IN ALABAMA. Then she remembered, suddenly, and He leaned back with a smothered sigh of “I beg your pardon,” he said. “That 
stopped aghast; but he had risen, and was | relief. was not a fair question.’’ 
BY I. P. D. waiting, bis face grave and attentive; and “Thanks! I don’t like,” be said. ‘I ‘“T have seen #0 little of Mr. Marsh- 





the poor lady, much flushed by her blun- should like to stay, but I would not like | bank,’’ Eva sald. “My father likes him 
Way down in Alabama there's a chill upon = der, could nut but lead him round tothe | todo sounder false pretenses, I would | very much, But that is only reasonable."’ 





the breeze, Siesta taint “ other side of the bank. not take advantage of poor Lady Sea- Heriot Fayne nodded. 
ae ‘on aaa eae micene Dine cane : “My dear Miss Winsdale,” she began, mount’sslip. And thisis your first visit “Yos; | have nodoubthe will make 
: pearing on the trees, P’ then stammered and faltered. “Let me to London?” he went on—'Why is that?’ | you—your father—avery rich man. He 
And the sky above's a deep, cerulean hue. introduce Lord Fayne to you.” Then she There was something in the tone of his | isclever—I mean Stannard Marshbank. I 
fled. voice which produced an extraordinary | don't like him; but thatis very natural,’ 


There are flowers of many colors blooming in 


the open air hesamiled. ‘One is never passionately at- 


And rare plants with leaves of lovely, shin- _ °Y® regarding her gravely. Once again usual deference, but there wasa ring in| tached tothe man who has supplanted 
ing green, | the question, ‘Havel seen him before?” the voice which, if it carried no command | one.” 


Eva looked up, and found the half-sad effect upon her. He spoke with quite the | 
sweet roses and chrysanthemums, and dahlias | flashed through her brain; but there was with it for other persons, certainly did so | At this moment some persons came into 


gay, are there no sign of recognition in his face or man | for her. It seemed to her as if he bad | the conservatory. Among them was Fran. 
And honeysuckle, red and white, may often, ner, and it never occurred to her to con- | said: “Tell me about yoursalf, your life, I | cis Winsdale, His face was ftiushed, his 
too, Se essa. nect this perfsctly-dressed, distinguished- | want to know, you cannot refuse.”’ eyes sparkled with a subdued light of self. 
looking man with the common clad She fought for a moment against the | satisfaction. It was evident that he had 
tramp who had saved her life on Aver- | strange influence he exercised, but only | been having a good time. 
leigh Common. for a moment; the next she was talking “Oh, Eval’ he said. “Here you are, | 
He met the questioning gaz of the beau- | to him as if he were an old friend, a very | have been looking for you."”” Then, as he 
tiful eyes quite steadily, and, for a mo- | respectable, trustworthy friend, instead of | saw the tall, distingaishing-looking man 
| 
| 


The fields of corn are ripened, and the 
harvest time is nigh, 
And the cotton flelds are gleaming white as 
snow, 
There dusty forms are bending as they fill the 
baskets high, 
And we hear them talking gayly us they go. 


ment or two, without speaking. Then, the notorious Lord Fayne, She found her- | seated beside her, he stopped 
when he did speak, it was with the usual | self telling him about her school life in “This is Lord Fayne, father,’ said Eva 








hey py t i : 
ti gpd matey Vannes, Soe Che poten ef trite common-place— France, of her home coming t») White Cot, | Mr, Winsdale did not indulgein a melo 
And they're thinking of the happy time to “Did it ever occur to you to envy the = of her father; of Averleigh Court, the earl dramatic start, whatever he may have felt; 
come, deaf, Miss Wiusdale?’” he asked, as he | and Lady Janet, even of the newly discov- | bat bowed with his accustomed grace and 
When they've “paid up” all their ‘‘bosses’ | seated himself beside her. ered copper toine. | savoir faire, 
who have furnished “bit and sup,” Eva was a little startled, then she It was asif this young man, with the | “Delighted to meet you Lord Fayne,” 
ane ems ata left to cheer the hearts | . ied, «lam giad that I am not deaf, bandsome face, and florcely sad eyes, had | he said, av if the outcast were the unos de 
at hor | now that the boy is playing,” #he said. unlocked the door of her heart with «| sirable of men. 
The times have not been prosp’rous in the “Yes, be plays well, poor little beggar,” master key. | Herlot Fayne looked at him with a 
year that’s going by, pasiemeeeh Cin tenes Oana pause bat One thing only she did not tell him; her | steady regard of the dark eyes. Kven to 
Bat we Cine @ time of plenty’ Crawing : adventure with the tramp—thal was | that accomplished man of the world, 
near, though they both listened to the music, r 1s Winedele, it ' Ff 
: - ‘ 
And we hope that in the future we will hear | they were thinking of each otber. = ae ee ee ae p-venageek ee ie “ paises = 
‘ life,’’ at last. ein 10K d on A. 
no more the sigh Sbe was thinking of ali she bad beard eee oe ne lees ae Oe —— 
Of the farmer, when he sees the coming Kva smiled. A _ faint flush tiated the ‘l was on the po.nt of asking Miss 
: | of this man, who sat so quietly, and looked é Fe 
cheer. | Ding : clear ivory of ber tace, her eyos wera, Winsdale’s permission to call on her, 
a | so “‘harmless;’ and he was thinking that glowing | said Heriot Fayne 
’ | —- = yey ne basse +“ ie a destin “Happy! Ob, yes! I have #0 much, “Delighted —delighted, 1 am aure,’’ mar 
OUT IN THE WORLD | than the aa a ag a you see! So lovablea father, such dear mured Francis Winsdale, who would have 
| from 80 painful a death. friends, the sweetest home—" Shestop- been politeto aman on the way to be 
| 


Suddenly, he said— 
*You know my father, Miss Winedale, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “OLD MIDDLETON'S | you are a near neighbor of bis?” 


ped sudtenly, for though he bad not banged. “We shall be at home every 
moved, and the dark eyes were regarding Tuesday afternoon —eh, Eva?” 


her steadily, dreamily, 4ne remembered Someone, an old friend, addressed him, 
MONEY,” “NORA’s LOVE Treat,” “a | ‘Yes,’ said Eva ina low voices, for 8h6 that he was an outcast from the home and and, ashe turned aside, Heriot said, ta 
SHADOW ON THE THRESHOLD.” was surprised at his speaking of bis father. friends of whom she had besn speaking. quick, low volce 
| “Quite a near neighbor. Lord Averleigh “Ob, forgive me!’ shesald ‘“f—I for- “Do you ride?” 
|isa very dear friend of mine and my got!” and her voice faltered and broke. Kva, rather startied by the suddenness 
CHAPTER XV—(COonTINUED. ) | father. We live at White Cot. You know “That you were speaking to @ man who | of the luquiry, replied — 
)RESENTLY, irritated and incensed by | it?” Then she flushed slightly. » was outside all this?’ he said wilb a grave “Yos: | learnt atachool,in Francs | 
| the feeble piano playing by one of But he was not at all embarrassed. smile.” “Tnere ia nothing to forgive, noth- ride in the Row, after break fast.’’ 
the “gifted amateurs,” he rose,im-| ‘‘I remember it,” he said. “But Ihave jing You remember, suddenly, that you “Giveme your address,” he salt. ©! 


not seen the Oourt for some years. Shall were telling all thia to Heriot Fayne the wiileoms to-morrr Ww, an lrids with you 


patiently, and was making for the door, 
I take you back to the drawing-room, jypoan whose father and psople bave cast tf Tinay.”’ 


but the crowd was too great to permit of 


his getting through without making a fuss, | DOW = bim off Well, it isthe man’s fault. He She yave him theadldressof tha rooms 

andhe turned intoa conservatory. Ita The tone of the question nade its signifi- goesn't deserve your pity, belisve me!’ in Mayfair, which her father, oa the 

atmosphere of flowers, and, above all, its cance plain. Eva blusbed. * Bat—baut—”’ murmured Eva. “If you | strength of his coming fortune, had take, 

quletude, were so pleasanta relief, that, “I think I will stay nere for @ littl© new how grieved they are, how dearly “To morrow, then,” he said. 

with a sigh, he dropped into a lounge, and, while; the room is hot, and | ain not used = they—Lady Janet——”’ As heapoke, Lady Seamount entered 

with his head thrown back, and his hands | © crowded rooms, Thisis my first visit “Don't,” he said, stretching out his hand theconservatory, with Grase and Joanals 

thrust into his pockets, decided to wait to London.”’ asifte layit on herarm, but drawing it beside ber. 

until the crush had decreased, and he | «Would you like meto go?” he asked, pack before the actual contact. “I know “Your brother has played baaaiitally,” 

could make his escape. as gravely as before. ‘| know that 14m what you would say, but it ia too late.” she wassaying. “You muat eons again, 
He had learnt what he had come for. *itting here beside you on false pretences, “Jt is never too late!’ she breathed; ber Are you fondof flowers? You may pick 


Jobonie was a “guccess,’”’ and there was and that Lady Seamount introduced mein pandas clasped, her lovely face bentto- any blossom you like, There ina pretty 
nO need for him to stay any longer. There a@ momentary absence of mind. 144wW—W6 wards him; he could seo the white edging one, that camellia, Can you reach it?’ 

could beno doubt about Johnnie’s suc- both saw, did we not?—bow sorry 8be of Jace on her bos rising and falling in Timidly, (jrace Jeant forward, and 
cess, indeed, for the boy was playing Ws directly she had done it, aod it W&s the rapt eagerness of her emotion, her in- picked one of the flowers, As sue turned 
again, and the incessant chatter that had too lateto draw back. Ou the very first noeert eyes were raised to hia pleadingly. tothank the kind heartel countess, she 
accompanied the gifted amateurs, nad opportunity she will apoiogize, Mies Wins tii face wont white, and his lips twitched, lifted her eyes anyly, and looked round, 
completely ceased. Fayne was listening ‘ale, for bringing 80 disreputable an indi- Then he forced a smile, from which she and saw Heriot Fayne, who was standing 





With half-closed eyes, when he heard vidual as myse!f to your notice i recoiled, divcouraged, repelled. beside Kva 
y Seamount’s voice just behind a Eva looked straight before her. It was “Youdos not know!" he said quietly Grace’s blue eyes opened to their widest 
bunch of ferns behind him. the strangest speech she had ever heard in “Itis too late. But when yousee Lady extent and, witha ery, she dropped the 
“Yea, dear, the roum is hot—very hot! her life. She did not know what to say. Janet tell her " Hebit his lip. “No, flowers, and stood staring athim. Fayne 


And yetI do my best to keep it cool; but ‘You see,’’ he went on, “J do not pre- tell her nothing.’’ There was amoment was bending over Kva,ani did not see 
‘ 
there are 80 many people! You sit here tend not to know that you are quiteaware ortwoof silence. Eva’s heart was beat (race, 


and rest. You can hear quite plainly.”’ of my character—or want of character. ing heavily. Pity, an innocent girl’a pity, Lady Seamount, surprised and alarmed, 
“May 1?” said a voice in response; a You must have heard all about mefrom for this ruined Jife was throbbing through laid her hand upon (iracs'# shoulder 
voice that made Horiot Fayne start and my—from the Court. Shall Il go?’ 6very vein “What's the matter, my child ?’’ she 
ult upright, and brought his hands out of Eva knew whatshe oughttosay. She “And wasitmy cousin, Stannard Marsh- asked 
his pock eta. ought to rise and inthe most conven- bank, who discovered the copper on your Eva sawthe aestart and the fall of the 
The next moment Lady Seamount tional tone, murmur “Will you pleas father’s lan i?" he said, afte he paus flowers, and walted anxiously for the an 
floated past him, in her flarried way. take me back to Lady Seamount, Lord Y 6s h said, w 4 f ff av j ; v slowly a 
0, @F@ you there, Lord Fayne,” she Fayne’?’ But, somehow, she “i ! ; 
sald, and Deéguiled into momentary for AS rhe dee sue _ ie al 
getfulness by his irreproachable appear- regard . » 
siee and quiet demeanor, she said, hur her by a spe ’ , a ’ ' ‘ a 
riediy, “Come and let me introdace you ‘You shall go 4 a ) do y Kk an y “ a 


? 
0,8 friend of mine,’’ most inaudibly. Eva's brows camedowr bight 














CHAPTER XVI. 


y HAT a *plendit fellow he is,’’ 6x- 

\ claimed Mr. Winsdale. 

\ Eva and he were seated at break- 
fast the foliowing morning, and Le looked, 
with an excited, eager face, from the letter 
he was reading 

“Who ia a splendid fellow, father 7’ Eva 
asked, rather aleently. She was unusually 
quiet that morning, and the beautifol face 
was rather pale and thoughtful; inceed, 
she had vot slept very weil. She thought 
that it was the excitement of her first ex- 
perience of a fashionable assembly that 
had kept her awake; and yet, the only In- 
cidents which bad haunted Ler were those 
connected witb ber meeting with Lord 
Fayne. 

She had thought of bim a great deal 
through the allen watehes of the night 
She bad told herself that she ought to dis 
like and distrust him; that she ought to 
have escaped frou: hin as soon #8 p wanible. 
Hie was a bad, a wicked man, to be 
avoided. And yet—and pet—there was 
something in his face, in the deep, musical 
voice, which had attracted her, and com- 
pelled ber to--woll, you—!ike him, 

The feeling be bad awakened within her 
was unscceour lable, and barassed her, She 
tired to get him, to think of something, 
someone, elise; but #be could not. She had 
been thinking of him when her father 


Bpok 6. 

“eWhot Why, Btenoard Marebbank,”’ 
replied Mr. Winsdale, “lem reading # 
letter from Bim. You know that he las 


gone down to ormwalltogo over one of 
the big copper moines there, and see bow tt 
in worked lle in going to @ngage a fore- 
man end miner; li fact, he is toaking pre 
parations to scart the mine at once,” 

“T didn't know," said Eva 

“No? Lthought you told you. | still 
think so,’ be said, wilh a touch of itupa- 
tienoe, “Noinetinies, | fancy —forgive me tf 
lam wrong, ny dear Eva—that you donot 
take the or--intereat iu the great good 
fortuneot ours which one would expect 
you to ade 

“borgive me, dear, 


” 


sho said, feeling ra- 


ther gulilly “And is everything going 
well?’ 

“splendidly,” be said, with quietexuita 
thon, ‘ities bound to go well with such # 


manans Naunard at the head of aff. va 
There la nothiag he does not know, noth 
ing he cannot do. | never saw such w tel- 
low! ‘This letter -it ts just a modei of 
lucidity and couspleleness — leaves nothing 
untouched or unexpisined. He will beup 


there—or down there, rather--for another | 


week. | wish be were beek. IT mies bim 
terribly Ah, well!’ Hie drew # long 
breath, and took up bis other letters, 

There was a quite «a formidable pile of 
them beside his plate, “lu @ very sbort 
thie we ahail reap the harvest! lt makes 
—makes toy bead awit when I think of it 
and all it means, all it will bring to us! 
And I thought,” he laughed with seif de 
riai p, ‘that l had doe with the world! 
Butitisof you ¢ think most, my dear 
Eva! Did you enjoy yourself last night? 
It was # woat Successful evening—nicst 
successful; aud lL ratber think that a cer- 
tain young lady of my acquaintance did 
Hot pass altogether unnoticed in the 
crowd,"’ be added, looking ather with fond 
pride, 

Eva bDiushed and smiled, 

‘That is meant for me, father,’’ she said. 
“Shall | gel up sod drop you a curtsey 
Yoo, it Was very plossant, and | enjoyed 
iH, because lsaw (bat you were enjoying 
it, You seem to know everyone, and every- 
One was 60 glad to sue you # ain.”’ 

tie smoothed bis moustache with his 
white, beringed tand, and amiled with 
nel f-watiafaction. 

“Yes, 1am noi quite forgotten. Itis not 
difficult to remeimioor «a diau who is on the 
high road to forfuue,”” be seid, with bis old 
eynicisuy, ‘Hy the-way, what an extra 
ordinary thing toat Lord Fayue should be 
there—most extraordinary! Everybody 
wae talking aboutit. How did te cometo 
be eitting beside you?’ 

“Lady Seamount introduced him,’ said 
Eva. 

“Ob, ratber odd, that; but she jsodd and 
flurried. What on earth did he find to 
talk about? Such a uian ws thatcan have 
positively ho conversation, excepting the 
last sporting news and the ballet.”’ 

“He did not mention elther,”’ sald Eva; 
then, after a pause, she said, quietly 
“Father, Lord Fayne asked me Ww rid 


with bim thie morning.’ 

Mr. W nedale s'ared at } s 
Let 

W hat » kk \ 

i are | rN 

Eva eumile 

Asked you t ride! May “Kk 


wees intokicated T'’ 


Eva flushed, “Father! you know that 
he was not!” 

“I beg his pardon; bat the surmise is 
not an unreasonabie one. My dear Eva, 
you cannot ride with bim, or any gentle- 
man, alone, He knows that, if you donot.” 

Eva blushed painfully. 

“[ did not know. I am s0—so ignorant! 
What harm would there be? And 1’— 
she looked at him with ber grave, lovely 
eyes—“‘ promised tbat I would.” 

“You promised !’ be repested. “Good 
heavens! But, perhaps, you wanted todo 
so! And he stared at her with a puzzied 
frown 

She was silent a moment; thea she said, 
in a low voice-— 

‘Yor, I wanted to.”’ 

Mr. Winsdale got up and went to the 
fire-place, and louked both annoyed ard 
surprised, 

“Wanted to ride with Heriot Fayne—a 
man of bischaracter! [ don’t understand!” 

Eva rose and stood beside him, and laid 
ber baud on his aru, 

“IT will not go if—if you do not wish me 
to do #0, father,’’ she said. “But, I 
promised,’’ 

“Make some @xcuse—say you have & 
headache,’ he said impatiently. ‘‘Con- 
found the man! What right?—my dear 
Eva, you do pot know the world, or the 
conventlonalitiog, or you wou.d be aware 
that the thing is out of the question, You 
ought not to Know this man.’ 

“You said he wight call,’”’ said Eva. 

Mr. Winsdale fidgetiod uneasily under 
tue grave, troubled regard of her | ure eyes. 

“My dear child, that was @afacon de par 
lor-er -one of those things one is bound 
today. There was thé inan, @ fellow-guest 
ju a Well Anown house,” 

A servant entered, 

“Lord Payne, wiss,”? he announced, 

*Contound it!” muttered Mr, Winsdale 
‘Show Lord Fayne up, if you picase.”’ 

“] willgo,’? amid Eva, 

“No, uo! Youcannot! Stay bere! Ab, 
how do you do Lord Fayne?"” Aud he 
went forward to meet Lord Fayne with 
outstretched hands, aad is patrician, cor- 
dial silie, 

Heriot haynes was dressed in «a correct 
Pork ciding suit --black coat, tai! bat; and 
looked as qui6t and irréproachable as he 
had dong the preceung evening. 

Heield Eva’s haud without sauy other 
Kiewliog, and addressing Mr. Winsdaio, 
sald-— 

“You are not ready. Lam tooeariy, No 
tinie was fixed las night, aud | came on 
the chance, Shali l go away again, or 
wait?’ 

This quiet self possesston almost flaurried 
Mr. Winsdale, The uian bebaved like— 
Well, LikG ALY OMG Oise, 

“No--yes— yor,’ be said, with some m0 
meniary wubarrassmont, “i see! Er—I 
think there has heen @ little ini apprensen- 
sion. The factis my daughter forgot—or 
did not Know—that I don’t ride. My dear 
Payne, wy ridiag days are over! ' 

Hortot Payne looked from on6 to the 
otber. 

“IT took it for grauted that you rode with 
Miss Winsdale,’’ be said; aud Eva felt a 
thrili of triumpa, 

“Thaukse! Thatis very nice olf you; | 
suppose | look younger acd mere active 
than I am,’ said Mr. Winsdaele, with a 
simile 

“Tam sorry,’ satd Horiot Fayne,quietly. 
“There is noiblug toc me todo but to take 
miyreifou,” aud he smiled gravely. 

Mr. Wiusdale coughed, and looked irre. 
solutely frou One to the other, 

“Phat seems #« pity,’’ he said. “My 
daughter was just doing. Really—er—I 
think you ailgut—eh? Your people and 
we are such close friends 

Eva's face burnt; Heriot Fayne did not 
move # wuasele, but stood waiting. 

“You would iike to go, Eva? And Lord 
Payne has been kind enough to ride 
round si 

‘it does not matter, father,’ said Eva, 
Wilh downcast eyes. Sie did not know 
What to say. 








“Come, 1 see you would like a gailop,’’ 
seid Mr. Winsdale, with spasmodic cheer- 
fuluésa, “Run and put your habit on. 
Don't keep Lord bayue waiuug longer 
than you can help" 

Eva puton ber RBabit wilh bands that 
trembled Guaccounially., Why tad ber 
faiher, afier bis strong opposition, vielided 


~ 


nO Y in Had this wicked young man 
fascinated jiu #8 well as herself? The 
Wiluellon OF LL@ guesuon brougbt tie 
t t er ieace. Fascinated! O 
4 ‘ a wh, t 
wv . = 
“ me 
if A ; @.Lu i ¢ 
ia etDile and ano 
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steed not a very brilliant performer, 
Fayne,” be said, “It is only « hired hack, 
I hope soon tu buy her a decent horse or 
two. You have heard, I sappose’’—he 
swiled— of the sudden freak of Fortuue 
on my behalf?’’ 

“Yea, I bave heard, and I congratuiate 
you,” said Heriot Fayaoe, in bis curt way. 
“Are you ready, Miss Winsdale? I will 
bring Mies Winsdale back safely.” 

Mr. Winsdaie went down to the door, 
The two hired backs, Eva’s and the 
groom's, stood beside Heriot Fayne’s 
handsome chestnut. 

“That's a splendid animal of yours,’’ he 
said; and he tried to put Eva into her 
saddie, but he bungled the business, and 


Heriot cauwe forward and lifted her into | 


her place with deft skill. 

She rode off in the direction of the Park, 
the groom following them at a respectful 
distance. Heriot Fayne seemed thought- 
ful;and Evacould not—for the first time 
in her life—tind anything to say. But ss 
they came up to the park gaie Frayne 
pulled up, 


| 


“Do you mind if we keep clear of the | 


Park, Miss Winsdale?’’ he said. 

“T] do nut miud in the least,’’ she said. 

“Very well; I cau take you outol the 
crowded streets in « few minutes, and on 
to one cf the commons. 

Indeed it seemed only a few minutes be- 
fjure they were on to a wide atretchlog 
common, Which, but for the Louvres thai 
lined it, night bav6e been in the depths al 
Loo COUNTY. 

“And weare so near London! Ob, this 
i9 better than tig Park!" said Eva. ‘The 
exarcise bad brought the faint color to ber 
face, aud dispelled the éu,barrassment aud 
suyness, Which the mere fact of fudivg 
oereeit douse with Lerd Fayne bed pro- 
duced, 

“Yes, be said quielly. “But there is 
notthe resson why | cCawe this way, aud 
avolded ths Park, Miss Winadale, I won 
der whetner you can gucss, have any idcs 
u!, the mixture of shame aud gratitude 


, 


which tijis me to the brim.” 


hame? Gratitude?’ she repeated ina | 


low voice. 

“You, hevaid. ‘Ll warttseny what is 
ju iy miud, and bave done withit. [wait 
you to kuow that Tao vot the mass of im- 
pudenos you must taitsc mea, Writ, fou’'t 
speak for # moment, or you'll make toy 


coufession harder, Miss Wiinsdale, 1 bad | 


no right to ask you Jast Light, to let me 
ride with you’ 

‘*Noright?” faltered Eva. 

“No! be said, aimoz sternly “A man 
of wry character haa forteited all right to 





Lord Fayne, if—if the few words—how 
stupid, Low presumptuous tbey must have 
seemed to you!—haveclung in your me 
mory, aod—and affected you so, will you 


not «till remember them, and let them 


bear froii? If you knew how giad—ah! 
how poor # word tbat is !—Lord Averleigh 
and dear Lady Janet would be glad to 
see you-—”’ 

‘‘Hush !’ be said, almost hoarsely. “Do 
you remember what I said Jast night? It 
is too jute for me to go back to them. I 
have made that impossible. Don’t you 
koow that I have yie.ded up mv place te 
my cousin? Well, a bargain’s a bargain. 
I bad fair warning. He even caine and 
tried to—what do you call it —retorm me, 
He meant well, I daresay, though he «id it 
badly, and riled me. But I have mademy 
choice, and it wouldn’t be fair to him to 
zo back on it now. Iam a bad lot, Mins 
Winsdale, but I play the game on the 
tquare. I beg your pardon! Iam afraid 
you don’t understand. You see, | am not 
used to talking to ladies——’”’ 

“Yes, yes. 1 do understand!’ she said, 
quickly. 

“Thanks,” be said, with the haif-sad 
amilo, “‘And now, only ® word or two 
more. I can’t go back tothe Court, but” 
—bi+ voice grew almost siern—“when you 
see my father and my Aunt Janet—God 
bless her!—will you tell them that you 
have seen me?” 

You, yes!’ Eva whispered. 

“And, that 1 am going to nake a big try 
to get on the right track ai 

“Ob, Loid Fayne!”’ 

‘] shall fail, very likely. They say you 
can’t waetb the spots out of atiger—or 
sumething of that sort. I may break down 
over the preliminary canter, but 171i bave 
a good try for it, Tell them that, and tell 
them that, if | come out of it all right, it 
will be becuuss a young girl refused to 
turu her back upon me,” 

The tears were rolling down Eva's 
cheeks, Hasaw them, and his face went 
whita. 

“For beaven’s Sake, don'tery !’’ he said, 
hoarsely. “I sim not worth a tear, a sigh, 
of yours—of any gooi woman's, Don’t 
ory.°’ 

“if Ll am—erying—it is only a littie!” 
faltered Eva, “lt is because you have 
iaie wie 80 bappy, Lord Fayne,”’ 

He pniled up suddenly, and bent to- 
waris her—his eyes, his white face elo- 
quont with strong emotion. 

“Take you happy!’ he breathed. “If 





' you only knew what that sounds like to 


offer himself as a coonpauion for a respect- 


avio woman, IJ didit en the spur of the 
mowent lest pigat; aod I feit ashamed cf 
i, after you had jisett ue. J had spent the 
nigit revolving to write an 6xcure; but 
here Iam, you ses. So much for good re 
kolucious, But you areto blame as weil 
as |.” 

‘IT -lio Diane?’ she said. What was it 
he was going to say ? The strangeness of 
his spesch its directness and candor, fas 
cinated hore She rode beside him, nit 
blushing, or confused, but with her eyes 
Hxed upon him with an innocent gravity. 

* Yes,” be said. He was locking, not at 
hor, butstraight before him. ‘You are 
the first worman—of your class—who has 
ever spoken Kindly, pityingly, to me. 
thers kuowlng ine for what | am, shun 
wie, Or Offer One the cold shoulder, And 
there they are quite right, quile. But you 
you wore bol sehbamed to speak to me; 
and though you know all about ine, spoke 
tu me— though you had only seén me itora 
few minutes—wi'h gentioness, and kinod- 
ness, aund—pity !"’ 

Eva trembled, and she turned her 
head away, that he might not see the tears 
that were rising to ber eyes, 

“It proves what a blackguard I am, that 
I at once took advantage of your goodness, 
I ought to have got up ard gone away and 
shot inyself. Yes, for! fesi, perhaps tor 
the first time in my life, whata wretch | 
am! Butl took advantage, and—forced 
myself upon you.” 

“Not forced,’ said Eva, alinost inaudi 
bly. 

“Yes, forced,’ be said. “A woman of 
tue world would have refused, invented 
somné excuse, But you are too good, too 
irue, for toat Even tiia morning, when 
your father, justead of she wing me tke 


doo permitted you to come with 4, 
you siood by your word.’ 
Va was Slient, aod he went on, after a 
eat! “And that is why J] am 
. . A w. Ww 
+ ~ i 
7 4. 
an | j o'—yeu 


Tk y i ¢! 7 i 


f ' “4 &® sine 
breakiog through the tears, ‘“Bat—bot 


me. Why,’’ he drew along breath, “I 
would lay down my life to buy youa single 
momeat ot happiness—’ 

He checked nimself, and forced a laugh; 
“But that sounds foolish,” he said, ‘and 
makes you angry. You are saying to y: ur- 
seif that I must be—a little mad, to talk to 
you like this, when I have oniy seen you 
once before.’’ He looked at her keenly, 
anxiously, as be said this; but as Eva mur- 
mured— 

‘Only once before; yes!’ he looked re- 


| lioved. “Yes, that is strange,’ she went 


on Greawily, almost to herself, 

‘What is strange?’’ he said, very quietly. 

Sue looked up at him witbasmile, Their 
hoses Were close together, so, though she 
apoke scarcely above a whisper, he could 
bear every word. 

“Tne—the ‘esllug that I have known 
you fora long time. Itis because I know 
Lord Averieigb and Lady Janet, and sm 
so fond of them,” 

Hie looked bard at the pure, innocent 
eyes, 

‘Yes, (hat umust be it,”’ be said under bis 
breath. “It can’t be anything elee. Let 


/us—let us have a gallop,’”’ he added, be- 


tween bis teeth. 

The horses, which had been contentedly 
chatting together, stretched themselves 
gladly, aud flow over the common. 

A strange bappiness, an indescribable 
lightness aud joy, fluttered in E 7a’s bosom, 
|. k# av imprisoned bird, She looked round 
the commonplace scene with a kind of 
wonder. What had come to her? What 
Was the reason of this new, mysterious 
sense of bappiness and content? She 
wanted to sing, to laugh aloud, It was 8 
if some electric current were coursing 
through her veiocs. 

Heriot Fayne 1ode beside ber silently; 
but the light in her eyes was reflected in 
his dark opes. ‘The same strange, mysteri- 
ous current was coursing through bis 
veins. But he knew the cause. 

Now aod again be glanced at ber, and 
she seemed to feel the light of bis eyes 
her beart’s core, Sdbe could 


penetra Zto!l 
Deel then At times a strange 8DY- 
Lees iGii UPO! or 
y turned homewards; their ga/OP 


drop; e ito a canter. Suddenly, be pulled 
up, avd leapt from his borse. 


He was 
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only just in time to catch her in his arms. 
Tne saddle-girths had got loose, and the 
eaddle had slipped down. 

“Ob ! what is the matter ?"’ she said, not 
with alarm, he noticed, but surprise. 

“Jt is nothing !’’ he said, ‘The fool of a 
map badn’t drawn the girths tight. You 
_you are not frightened?” Unconsciously, 
he still held her, and ber close contact was 
making bis head swim, and robbing bim 
of his self-possession. 

“No,” she said, in a low voice, so low 
that hecould scarcely hear it. “I am not 
frigbtened; but it was so sudden !"’ 

She drew away from him, and, with 
sbaking bands, be fastened the girths. 

“Itis all right now,” he said. ‘That 
confounded groom !’’ Fortunately for him, 
the confounded groom was half a mile 
away, smoking a surreptitious pipe. ‘Let 
me put you up.” 

She placed her foot in his hand, and he 
lifted her up to the saddie. She was made 
conscious of his strength—felt like a feather 
in his grasp—and was going to murmur 
ber thanks, when, suddenly, his hand 
closed over hers, and he bent and kissed it. 

The blood rushed to her face, her heart 
seemed to stop beating; but, strangely 


| that he loved her. A spasm of shame, of 
| fear, at his audacity, ran through bim. 

_And yet, how strange, how odd it was! 
| Until to-day no woman bad ever made 

bim afraid. Women bad been to bia falr 
| ®ame;to be hunted, begniied, deceived. 
His heart bad never quaiied until now; bis 
cool andacity had never failed until now. 
Love! He bad laughed at it, aneered at it. 
Bat now he knew what it meant, and he 
laughed no longer. 

He went up to his room, and looked 
round it with loathing; at the champagne 
bottles on the sideboard, at the sporting 
papers littering the chairs and tabies, et 
the prints of race horses and pugilists and 
ballet girls on the walls. He could bave 
flung the whole lot out of the window. 


his head upon bis band, and went over 
every incident, every word she had spoke D, 
during the ride. 

How lovely she was; how much better 
than lovely—good and sweet. She wus 
like an angol, and be—devil that he was— 
bad dared to touch ber pure hand with 
his lips; bad dared to tell her that he loved 
her. 

What should he do? He remembered 
that he bad promised never to seo her 





enough, she did not attempt to take her 
hand away; perhaps it was because be beld | 
it so tightly. | 

“Forgive me—forgive me!’’he whispered, | 
brokenly, hoarsely. “I did not “now 
what I wasdoing. I——’’ Hostoppec , with 
his dark eyes fixed on hers imploringly, 
asa man pleading for his life might look. 
Ifshe had met his eyes with a cold angry 
stare, all would have well; but there waa | 
something in ber gaso which seemed to 
woo his next words, to draw them out of 
bis heart— 

“IT love you!’’ 

Eva drew a long breath, and sat like a 
statue; silent, wordless, immovable. He | 
stood looking at her in awe and fear; then | 
his eyes dropped, and, with bent bead, he 
went to bis horse, and mounted. They 
rode off in the same silence. Rode on and 
on, still wordless, Eva with downcast eyes; 
he looking straight before bim. 

They neared Ende!! Square, 
spoke— 

“I will not ask you to forgive me, he 
said, boarsely. “I do not deserve it. What 
can | say? Only this; that—that you shall | 
not see me again.’’ 

A tremor seized her; but she could not | 
speak. 

“You see,” he breathed bard, “I am not 
fittobe with you. You will not see me 
again.’’ 

Eva hung ber head in silence for a mo- | 
ment. They came within sight of the. 
houxe, | 


then he 


Then she looked, not at him, bat | 
straight before her. 

“And—and I may tell Lady Janet?” 

“Yes,’’ he said, almost inaudibly. ‘I 
will keep my word to you. Perhaps—per- 
haps, some day, if I win the fight; if] am | 
lees unworthy to come near you, 1 may | 
come—to ask your forgiveness for—for 
what I have said to. day.”’ 

They bad stopped at the house. He took | 
her from the saddle, waited until the 
groom had rong the bell, then leapt upon 
his horse, and rode furiously, recklessly | 
down the street. 

And Eva stood as one stands in adream. | 
A nist seemed to envelope her. A strange 
joy, sad donbt, fought within her for 
Mastery, 

She went straight to her room, and flung 
hérseif on ber knees beside the bed. The | 
touch of his lips seemed to burn her 
hands; his deep, musical voice still rang in 
her ears, 

“T love you!—I love you!” 

Was it real, or was it all only a dream? 

The world seemed slipping away from 
Under her feet, 

! love you !—I love you!” 





CHAPTER XVII. 
OVE is the Great Myatery ! 
Lord Fayne, “Coster Dick,” rode 
4 come a changed man. That which 
bis father’s remonstrances and exhorta- 
ons, and even Lady Janet’s prayers, bad 
been powerless to effort, had been brought 
about by an innocent, unsophisticated girl. 
He rode home at a pace which fills the 
Public with fear, and the police with in 
dignation. His brain seemed on fire, bis 
heart was melting. The expression which 
**treet boy hurled after him, ‘’E dunno 
where ’e are }”” exactly described his con 
“ition. He did not know where he was. 


The whole world, as well as himeeif 


gee } 
ned « anged His past life rose before 
“1n all its hideousness The yeare 
line ' 
pa land f , worse than 
Passed afore hi i 
tOre Dim like a panorams 
An 


1 he—he, the outeast. the byeword of 
BOclaty 

“l6ly—had dared to xiss the band of this 
POre, white saint, 


Had dared te teil her 


| with them. 


| upmoved countenance. 
| looked just as unmoved if his master had 


again, never to Gbtrude his presence upou 
her until—ab! until he had proved bim- 
self léss unworthy! But could he ever be 
moore worthy of seeing her, speaking to ber, 
touching he: band? 

What could he do? He got up, and 
paced the room, his handsome face haggard 
and drawn with the stress of his emotion; 
and all tie time he was trying to decide 
upon sOomeé new course of life, her face rose 
before biu, ber voice sang in his ears, 

Would the day ever come when he could 
go to ber, and say ‘I ain still unworthy to 
touch the hem of your rob¢; still unworthy 
to kneel before you; but | luve you. I love 
you, and for the rest of iny life I will be 
your slave, your servant, if you will but 
try and love me but a little in return!’ 

Hour after hour passed, and the day be 
gan to wane. 

Worn out by the tierce fame that burnt 
like a living fire within him, he rose and 
went to the sideboard, and poured out a 
giass of brandy. He did so absently, 
mechanically; he had always gone tu 
brandy in bis fits of depression. 
paused, with the glass almost to his lips, 
then flung it into the grate. 
drink spirits no more !’’ 

He rang the bell, and bis servant came, 
with his usual prormmptitude 

‘Stubbles, I am going away,’ said 
Heriot. “Il may be away some time. You 
can stay on her I shall pot want you 
with me.’”’ 

“Yes my lord. Sball I pack the usual 
things ?”’ 

“No,”’ be repiied. 
want.’’ 

Stubbles bowed. He was used to his 
master’s erratic movements. 

‘‘And, Stubbies,’’ continued Heriot, 
‘nave—have this room cleared out. Take 
down these pictures, and get rid of them. 
Sell them, burn them, do what you like 
You understand ?’ 

‘*Yes, my lord,’ said Stubbles, with an 
He would bave 


‘“T will pack what I 


told him to chop up the piano. 

“Tell anyone who may ask for me that I 
have gone abroad; that it is uncertain when 
I may return, You have paid most of the 
bills ?’’ 

‘Yes, my lord, nearly all.”’ 

Heriot went to his escritoire, and took 
out some notes—the remainder of the 
money which his horse, Potiphar, had won 
—and threw them across the table, ‘That 
ought to be enough to carry you on. I will 
send you my address, later on.”’ 

“Yos, my lord. Mr. Watson, the trainer, 
bas been here this morning. He is coming 
again in about half an-bour.” 

“Very well. 1 will see him.” 

W ben Stubbies bad gone, Heriot Fayue 
fell to pacing the room again. He was yo- 
ing away, but where, and what to do? 

Watson, she trainer, arrived before any 
decision had been come to, and Stubbies 
showed bim up. 

“Sorry to disturb your 
said, after a glance at the haggard face; 
“but I wanted {natructions about 
Potipbar. I suppose you will enter him 
for the Three Thousand Guineas? 

“No,” said Heriot Fayne, curtly. 

J sUrprise | 


lordship,’’ he 


your 


The trainer looked 


“No? He is in splendid for 

b . 

re 6 i ad 

= 

‘ i at ¢ 

~ Tha ‘ 4 
ting?!’ 

said Heriot, rather 


‘well them, please : 


But be) 


He would | 


He threw himself into a chair, and leant | 


| mo complaint to make against you 
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less curtly, but none the lees firmiy. ‘I 
mean what Il say, There are plenty of men 
who will take him, and the others, Sell 
thern ail.’ 

The trainer bit his lip. 

“I beg your pardon, Lord Fayne, bit 
you know you are parting with » «ma'l 
gold mine. Potiphar is next door to a cer- 
tainty for the Three Thousand, and there 
are one or two of the rest that areas prom 
ising as can be. The 
change, if | am not mistaken, and——~” 

Heriot Fayne searcely seeme! to hear 
him. 

“I’ve done with it,’? he said, almost to 
himself. “Who was it asked youlf I 
would sell the hunter and the tandem 


pair?” 


Watson mentioned the name of a well- | 
| ful. At each gate of astockaded town ts 


known sporting nobleman 

“Very good. Tell him that hemay have 
them. You know what they are worth. 
Ded uct your account, and pay the balance 
intomy bank. There won’t be much. 
See, here, Watson,’’ he went on, laying 
his hand on the man’s shoulder, 
You 
have served ine faithfuliy; have done xo, 
very often, to your own disadvantage, 


luck i going to | 


Bric-a- Brac. 


Juvaina by THe Crow, —1. some South- 
ern locailiies the colored people belleve 
that if acrow croaks an odd number of 
times, foul weather will follow;if even, 
the day will be fine. 

Tus Crank —The word “crank” is fre- 
quently used, Ite origin may not be 
generally known. The cranke was one of 
the rogues and vagaboods of Shakspere'’s 
time. It was the character name of one 
who feigned the falling sickness, 

Time «iN Danomey.—The manner in 
which time is computed in Dahomey dur- 
ing the night bors ia iaborious and ocare- 


posted asentry, who ts provided with a 


| plle cf stones, the exact number of which 


“ | 
f have | asother, calling oul 


has boen ascertained. The night le divided 
into four watches, During each watoh the 
sontry removes the pile of stones, one by 
one, ala moasuret pace from one gato to 
each tenth removal; 


| when all are removed, the watch is re 


There are a dozen men who will jump at | 


you, and wisely. Butmy mind's made up 
over this business. Never mind the rea 
wont, Nay Um tired of it You know,” 
with a grim smile, “I've a knack of sud- 
denly getting tired of things 
out of the whole show, and take a better 
man for your principal.”’ 

Mr. Watson colored 

“Very weil, my lord,” he ealid, sadly. 
“Ell carry out your instructions, of course, 
and I shall go with the horse, whovver 
buys bim. Asto getting a better man— 
weil, my lord, I speak of aman as I find 


Clear me! 


lieved 

Heav anv Tait —In Kastern oountries 
it id so neliines the custoin of wealthy men 
to speak of theirservania as “talla’’ Ife 
gervent has not obeyed hia master, be Is 
liabie to be asked —especially if the master 


7 


| be ill-tempered aw weil as rich-—-“Who are 


’ or the tall?’ 
Ayain, should a peraon of low degree be 
win to ont before his betters have broken 
their fast, they will addresa him in a ban- 
tering tone—''What! t# the tall to com- 
iInence to wag before the head 7’ This itis 


you? Are you the head 


| to be an Oriental wag. 


hit, and, whatever poople may say, | have 


found youss #traight and considerate a 
Sportsinan #8 67er a inan worked for. 1’m 
sorry, my lori—orry !’ 

W hen the trainer had gone, Heriot Fayne 
went to his wriling tablo, end turned over 
his letters, They were, wost of them, tn 
vitations. There was one for a supper- 
partly, with cards, for the night, and he had 
accepted it. He wrote a note of excuse; he, 
who had never hitherto taken the trouble 
to excus6 @ broken 6nyagéement!—anit de 
clined several others. 
ing so he remembered Grace and Johnnie, 
and he wrote @ short note to Laly Sea- 
mount, asking her to engage the peir as 
often as she could, and recommend them 
to her friends 

Then he went into “his bedroon and 
changéd his oorrect morning suit for one 
of rough tweed. He had thought of put- 
ting on the coster clothes; but, for te first 
time, he regarded them with ab/ orrence, 

Even when be had effected the change 
in Lis dross, he had not arrived atany de- 
cision as to his moveinente: but, Bucdently, 
as he glanced absently round the room, he 


In the ecurse of do- 


Baw his Viclin-casé, and an il6a sprang 
into bis mind. 

Hesat on the edgeof the bed, and looked 
before him vacautly, with asmiie of grim 
satisiaction on hia face. He longed to got 
away from London, irom the place and as 
sociates which, &tinces the woraing, bad be- 
come hateful to bin; to berid of the luxury 
and dissipation which had hitherto en- 
slaved Liu; to prove bis manhood by earn- 
ing bis living as the vast mejority of men 
did. There was only one way in which he 
could doit. He would try! 

Tuis resolution was characteristic of the 
inan and his linpetuous, lui puisive nature, 
If there bad been @ war golng on, he 
would very probably have enlisted; but, 
for a wouder, (uere was no “little war’ on 
band; there wae nothing he could do but 
this one thing, anu ho rerolyved to do it 

When it was quite dark, he put # few 
pounds into nis pocket, packed @ small 
knapsack, and, with Lis violin under his 
aru, left the house, and walked—he had 
very nearly hailed a cab—to 4 railway sla- 
tion, and took aticket—third Class—for one 
of the aunall country stations about twenty 
miles from Loudon, and, baving arrived 
there, 14de6 his way to the villages. 

It was awmall and picturesque piace, ao 
eountryfied that it might bave been ahun 
agred wiles, lortead of @ score, from the 
great m6uG polls Of noise and BinckKke, and 


pe drew #@ long breath of the pure, hay 
scented air, 29, halting Justin fronlol the 
ing, be teok out his vioiln aod began io 
play He thought, with # sailie, of the 
big he had piayed w Jobunie ac the 
corner of Pi ily, t 16 T6WiGWULral 
o ‘ i } a 
fu 
t¢ 
a 
i” vi 
ro KE NTINUBD, | 


JAVANESK Fourakak -The Japanese 
hacdly ever wear auy #0085 Or slippers but 
such #8 are made Of plaiied rice-straw. 
They cost a inere trifle, are found exposed 
for sale in every town and village, and the 
pedestrian supplies Limsalf with new shoes 
a8 be goes along, while the more provident 
nao always Carries two or threes pairs with 
him for use, throwing theus away as they 
wear out. Old worn-out shoes of this de 
scription arétound tying everywhere by 
the sides of the roads, especially near rivu- 
lets, where travelors, on changing their 
shoes, have an opportunity at the same 
iline of washing thoir foot. 


No THoOROUGHFAKK.—-The great island 
Madagascar that lies to the south-east of 
Africa is very peculiar country in several 
Itbasno roads, uo horses, no 
mulcs, no donkeys, How, then, do folk 
get avout from one part to avother? The 
nalves use tracks through bush end forest, 
They are swift of foot, and carry even big 
parcela on their heals or shoulders. But 
the white selliers are pot equal to this fa- 
ligue,owing to heat aud risks of low fever, 
thoonly way to travel! is 
in the palanguin-—@ kind of couch or chair 
borne by four portera, Eight porters al- 
ways gO with the palanquin—four to carry 
and the other four to relieve thom when 


rea pects, 


For tiem, ther ‘ 


they wish for a rest, 

EVERGREENS —Fow custous4 are #0 an- 
of bedecking houses with 
With us it has be- 
eome « Christina’ Custoin, Dutlt was com. 


eient a8 that 
averyreensa al winter 


countries long before the 


mon in many 

(‘nrixtian Gra Phe Druiis were groat 
lovers of trees, and, accorling to Piiny, 
made theecutting of the misiietoe w# rell- 


this is noted by the post 
times; in the 


gious cere neny, 
Drayton. During 
baron’s halland in bouso4 generally, the 


‘ ‘ 


erita! 
mistietos boesneespecially assoc ated with 
merrimont Ono this account, and 
probably also from ita boing identified 
with the heathen custonu of the Druids, 


this plant was excluded from the ever- 
greens used in the Cbristinas decorations 


rustie 


of churehes, 

A Pow- ANDARKOW DoukeL.-—Although 
the silly acd wicked custom of duelling tf 
atill practi#ed in Gocuany, France, and 
elsewhere, it bas been @xtinetin the United 


Kiugdom for perhaps half acentury. The 
two fighters generally used swords, or 
pistols, but there is on record # case in 
whied two men met io tie Meadows at 
Edinburgh, on the loth of I ruary, 1791, 
© satiety their “wounded honor’ with 


iDatant had @ 


‘6 i ‘ A " surgeon 
between t two After f ny ree shots 
wit t tting sauyvthing in parti- 
xe t 
6 
6 
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NOT ALONE. 
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Love! strange, unfathomablc pareton, sown 
Ky God sown hand within the bre aetof man, 
Which, ever since this world of ours began, 

tnnumbered years long port, Dae lived and 


But Love'« bright Mame can never live alone 
A warm, responsive tn pulse it Inspires 
Within some other brenat, and tte destres 


Hy some strange instinct to that breast are 


shown 

We may not love the thing we would: our 
hearts, 

Our hopes are notouroawn, we know them 
not, 


The mind, the form, which love to ustm parts, 
We cannot choose. God does himeelf allot 
The strangest passion of inan's wondrous soul 
Is love, which scorns his gatdance and control 
—————=> + 


ALTHEA’S TRIAL. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “CATHERINE “MAID 
MENT’S BUBDEN,” “HENKFIT ©} 
CLERGY,’ ©THE VICAR'S 
AUNT,” BIC., KTU., 


CHAPTER VII.—(ConTiINURD. ) 





EK interest in the conversation bad 
| | quickened = again. Possibly she 
thought that a ready encouragement 


might condense it slightly. 

“He wants, and I've said it from the 
firat, now, haven't], Mré (reen?—he 
wants to get married, Such a nice young 
man as bim would be a deal better off, 
nettied. | don’t think nothink at all of that 
Mra. French of bis! And him being a 
doctor seema to want ital! (he more, as 
you may say. Folk 
now, to be sure! but they'd think «# lot 
more of him if he was married.” 

“Well, but jan’t there any chance of it, 
if he’s #0 attractive?’ said Miss Chase with 
an alr of extremely finished diction, 

Althea was leaning forward, one band 
on the corner of the table, ber ears strained 
to catch every word. 

‘There's theun as say there is, and them 
as way there ain't!" responded Mra, Jobn- 
son oracularly. 

“But you holds that there ts, 
putin Mrs. Gireen 
often diacussed the same subject, and she 
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figure to clamber down alone, alertiy 
enough, he turned round to Mr. Swinton. 

‘Come in, sir,” he said, with a kindly 
authoritativeness, “or we shall have you 
fli next!" 

The poor old man looked, indeed, as if 
Dr. Meredith's prognostication were not at 
all unlikedly to be fulfilled. His spare, 
bent form was shrunken until it looked 
about balf ite proper proportion; bis al- 
ways worn face was aged and thin; and bis 
meek, short sighted eyes were dulled with 
grief, He submitted meekly enough to be 
led into the shelter of the hall, and then he 
turned his sad old face to Dr. Meredith al- 
most appealingly. 

“i'd been watching tor you,’’ he said 
heavily. 
mistake; but you said you would come 
early, | knew !" 

“And I have come early, Mr. Swinton,” 
said Dr. 
cheerful as be could, though the sight of 


the forlorn old father made cheerfulness , 
“And | bave | 


difficult indeed of attainment. 
brought my assistant with me,’’ he added, 
turning as he spoke to look for Althea. 

The gray clothed tigure bad divested 
itself of macintosh and hat, and Dr. God- 
frey came forward quickly to be intro 
duced, and acknowledge the courteous 
bow which old Mr. Swinton roused him 
wolf from his anxiely to give. 

“He and I thought,’ continued Dr. 
Meredith, ‘that another opinion might be 
good,"’ 

The poor old face seemed to lighten fora 
moment, 

“That's very good of you!" Mr, Swin- 
ton said quaveringly. “I know yon are 


| doing all you can for her; I’ve known that 


allthe time. But it’s very good of you. 


| She's very ill. Very ill !’’ he added mourn- 


think alotof him | 


“] began to think I bad made a | 


Meredith, making hia voice aa | 


| fully. ‘Nuise says she’s bad a very bad | 
night. You'll find her very ill, Dr. Mere- 
ditb !”’ 


yourself,” | 
Apparently they had | 


knew precisely what points to help her | 


friend to make 

“Well, then, yes; that Todo. And I’m 
not the only one, though There's more 
than me seen him talking to Mise Lose 
Swinton, the day she picked them roses as 
she was ridin’ past his garden wall, 
there's nore than me seed 'em getinto the 
sane carriage off Fern Morton station 
platform Christmas time, Set 
was by bis ways.”’ 

Althea had risen. 


on 


Her batd was grip- 


And | 


her, he | 


ping the mantelpiece now witha force that | 


shook that rickety structure, 

“Anda very nice and very pretly young 
lady she is; and a nice pair they'd make,” 
maid Mra, Gireen wi bh some fervor, “T'm 
sure | hope we #ba'l be having Miss Swin 
ton here to live. They'd look well to- 
gether, him and ber.” 

Althea left her hold of the mantelpiece 
suddenly, walked to the door of the room 
andshut it Then she walked straight 
through the door of communication into 
her bedroom, shut it and locked it, and 
flinging berself on the ground with her 
head on achair, broke into stormy, stifled 


sobs and tears, 
| ) deceived in the sound of the wheels!’ 
It was a miserable morning. The 
acattered clouds of the night before had 
united again, and were coming down in @ 
steady, fine rain. 
not seein even to know this, much less to 
heed it. 

He was standing, bareheaded, the 
doorsteps of the Rectory; those same steps 
where Kose Swinton herself had stood to 
greet Dr. Meredith a few weeksago. And 
he had been standing there some time 
when Dr. Meredith's dogeart drew up be 
fore them, for his bent shoulders were wet 
with rain. 

With his words he came eagerly down 
another step, and made asil he would bave 
helped Dr. Meredith to dismount, by way 
But long 


CHAPTER VIII. 
R. MEREDITH! 1 thought | was not 


on 


of accelerating bi+ movements 


before thoee anxious 


nervous handscould 

bave belped hin Meredith had in ped 

wr andgd bad turned He macil iL Gcd 
re wl bh bad sat by his side 

tle half held out his band to his assist 

but, apparentiy recollecting bhimeelif 

drew back quickly, and leaving the alight 


But Mr. Swinton did | 


“Still, | may find ber better than yester- 
day; there may be some improvement, you 
know. I'll go up at once,” 

Dr. Meredith spoke in the brisk, pro- 
fessional tone that is, in itself, to some ex- 
tent reassuring, and sir, Swinton looked 
a trifle leas hopeless as he moved to allow 
Dr. Meredith t> moinut the staircase, His 
assistant followed in silence; a silence that 
she had preserved almost unbroken dur- 
ing their drive. 

He had told her everything he had to tell 
ber, she had said, wien Dr. Meredith be- 
gan 
need for further details. And though he: 
volce was by no In6éaos sO curt #8 On tie 
night before, there was a tov6 about it that 
made Dr, Meredith respect her wishes. 

The odd, dark lines that bad been round 
Althea's eyes when she broke into Dr. 
Meredith's sitting-room, had deepened 
during the past hour into heavy shadows; 
and the fresh air bad by no means driven 
from her face the pallor which strongly ac 
centuated thei, 

It was very set and firm; set into @ rigid 
expression of what seemed to be resolu 
tion, before which every other particie of 
exprossion had fled. Her eyes were fixed 
and glowing with @ steady iight 


deepened; but her step and carriage 
matcbed her expression in firmness of de- 
meanor, Only once, on the top stair, she 
mnadé a sudden pause, and her hand fell 
very heavily on the ornamentation of the 
baluster, 

But it Was 80 short as to be aliosit im- 
perceptible, the instant after, with the 
ec olest and mwost professional self posses 
sion ,#he followed Dr. Meredith across the 
landing and through tie door that bad 
been instantly opened in response to his 
kbock. 

it was a large room that they entered- 
a roOwW posséesipg the best aspect in the 
whole house, aad the prettiest outiook from 
its two large windows. The outiock was 
hidden now by the dark blinds drawa balf- 
way over the windows to keep out the 
summer daylight, which, cold though it 
was this morning, torced its suength 
searchingly through every cranny. 

There was something almost pathetic 
about the traces of girlish occupation 
which the room contained, and the way in 
which they were all crushed and subordi- 
pated by a stronger touch than poor Kose’s 
own 

The useless nicknacks, the pretty toilet- 
tabie tries, the hundred odds and ends 
with which its mistress had delighted to 
garnish ber room, were swept into corners 


to make room for sterner things, which 
looked oddly ine bogrucus veside therm ." 
fanciful lit tabie in the window, whi 


ittle 
Rose kept tf iting materials 
contained now a methodical array of me 
glasses, Spirit-iamp, and 


half a dozen other necessary details 


r ber smpart wr 


dicine bottles, 
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The fresh muslin draperies of the mantel- 
shelf were all fastened up, and from the 
wide sbeif itself all the photograph frames 
and bits of pottery in which Rose delighted 
bad been swept away to make room for 
things which were wanted close to the fire. 
And all these supplantings were, in their 
turn, only part of that curious presence, 
compounded of fear and bope, whicb 
heunts every sick-room, and creates an 
almosphere of its own. 

Dr. Meredith glanced quickly towards 
the bed, and then began to interchange 
rapid, low-toned words with the purse. 
His assistant stood listening attentively for 
a moment or so, with her gray eyes riveted 
all the time to the bed; then she turned and 
went up to it, silently and suddenly. 

It stood in the middle of the recom, with 
its head against the wall, and facing one 
of the derkened windows; a screeén—a 
pretty Japanese screen that Kose bad saved 
much pocket-money to buy—standing 
across the end to complete the work of the 
blinds, 

it wes a moment or 60 before Dr. God- 
sach 
selves to the half-light; and it was not till 
trey’s eyes, accustomed as they were to 
then that Althea clearly saw what she had 
come to s8e, The pretty, girlish figure lay 
tossing restlessly and incessantly; the 
long, thick bair which Rose Swinton had 
kept always) elaborately arranged had 
been cut of]; the blue eyes were wild and 
onconsious; and the pretty lips were dry 
and brown with fever. 

They moved incessantly, and in a thin, 
high volee the girl rambied on and on 
without a moment's intermission; long, 


incoherent ssntences came from these dry | 


lips, never but 
heusibie. 

The change that the past ten days bad 
made was terrib e indeed to see; for an in- 


stant, as she stood and looked down at 


cecsing, never compre 


| Rose Swinton’s restless figure, something 


seemed to touch and shake Althea’s pro- 
fessional com posure, 


A curious short spasm flashed across ber | 
face, and a look of intensely passionate | 


feeling of some sort shone out in the great 


| gray eyss; bul it was only for an instant, 


to talk about the case; there was no . 


and then Althea’s paleisce had regaired 


its perfect composure, and ebe bent over | 


the unconscious girl with keen profes. | 
sional «crunity and touch, 
She tad only just ended her brief ex 


amination as Dr, Meredith came up to her. 
‘ Well?” he said in a low tone, fuil of 


| Gaver anxiety, 


| but even 


| ory and atiff, 


| Godtrey bad ended ail she bad bad to aay, 


As she mounted the staircase that pallor | and be lips were set, while her face was. it 
| ’ 


Althea drew him away to the window, 
when sbe bad cone 80, sbe 
reuined to find it difficult to begin to | 
spexk. Her lips. apparently, were very | 
Unconsciously he helped | 
her by repeating bis question. | 

‘‘Whatdo you think ?’’ be said in a/| 
quick, anxious vceice, ‘*'What view do you 
take?” 

Althea moistened her lips cuce convul.- | 
rively, then, in alow voice, began to give 
bim ber ideas and her suggestions, 

A quarter of an hour later the 
scended the stairs again together. 


two de. 
Aithea 


possible, paler than ever. 
looked a trifle less careworn. 
had come the relief of a 
only. 

It was very thoughtful, for hs was turn- 
ing Over all Althea had just ssid. She had 
thought quite as gravely of ihe case as bis 
OWD gravest fears; but she had suggested 
to bim a slight variation in the treatment. 

At the foot of the stairs, Waiting, as he, 
had waited on the doorstep for their arri- | 
val, was Mr. Swinton. The heavy old 6yes 
were full of a question he seemed almost 
afraid to put into words. 

‘Is she better to-day?’ be said at last 
quaveringly. “Do you fiud her any bet 
ter ?”’ 

Before Dr. Meredith could answer, Al- 
thea Godfrey stepped forward and bad 
taken one of the old man’s hands in hers 
with @ quick impulsive gesture that 
seemed at once odd and natural. 

‘We hope she nay be,” she said gently. 
“We must hope trou hour to hour, Mr. 
Swinton; aud we are doing our best,” 

The desolate old man looked gratefully 
into the pale young face beat towards bia 

‘You are 


Dr. Meredith 
To bis face 
divided burden 


very good, sir,’ be. said. 
There seemed to be no other form of 
thanks possible to bis weary 801868, 
“Very good : 

“We shall both be here agaiu this after 
noon, added A Cat JUTaglogly 

But e wi 8 Da he revers et! t to 
VDa 6 ba L iS 1M possible 

Say What definite 16a Was in Mr. Swin 
‘On 8 inind, Confused with sorrow as it 
Was; but he seemed to bave fastened all 


his hopes to the coming of Dr. Merecith | 


se:ni-darkness bad sdapted them- | 


that morning, and evidentiy the thought 
of letting bim go again was a biow he 
s-arcely seemed able to realize. 

**You are going,”’ he said hesitating|y, 
“you are both going? Will you—could 
you not, one of you stay, jast to watch her, 
you know? licen send, of course; oh, yes, 
I have kept the horse ready for days; but 
it is so long before you can get here, Just 
to watch ber, you know ?”’ 

There was something in the unexpected 
and almost childishly expressed request 
that was curiously appealing. And it ap- 
pesled evidently to both the hearers, 

Dr. Meredith looked doubtfally at his 
assistant; bis assistant looked steadily at 
bim. 

**I will stay,” she said firmly. 
can do without me quite well. 
tili you come this afternoon.”’ 

He looked at ber with a look that was 
more pearly gratitude than any look A\l- 
thea bad bad trom him since the dsy of 
her arrival, and a very faint flush of color 
darted for an instant into his assistant’s 
white face. 

But the next momect it was gone again 
and she was quietiy giving him a brief 
message as to some drugs that were to be 
sent over immediately from the surgery. 

It was about five o’clock, and the un- 
naturally cold, gray afternoon was be 
ginning to look grayer yet at the approach 
of evening, when Dr. Meredith and the 
cog cart drew up for t’e second time at 
tn Rectory doorway. Olid Mr. Swinto, 
was not visible this timé,ard Dr. Mere. 
dith got down, fastened the horse up, and 
entered tbe half-open hall door uncb 
served. 

There was a curious deep bush all over 
the bouse. No sound of any movement or 


“You 
1’ll stay 


| life was to be heard anywhere. Dr. Mere. 
| dith stood with one foot on the low: st 
| stair, hesitating as to whatcourse he would 


take to make his presence known. Just 
a3 he had decided to go straight up at once 
a quick, light step sounded above, and 
bis assistant came swiftly down to nei 
bim. 

Altbea’s face was drawn into harassed 
lines. In ber gray eyes was visible even 
more anxiety than his own had held when 
be had esked her help on the night before. 
Alithe force of her expression seemed 
transterred into tbis one feeling; and theis 


| wae babind it, as it were, a suggestion of a 


beavy strein, which seemed to pervade ail 
her personality. It conveyed the idea ot 
an intensely close struggle, an almost des- 
perate effort. 

‘| was sure I heard you, Jim,” she said 
inalow, hurried voice. “Come up, will 
you, and see what you think. I’m afraid 
it's no good, Jim; 1’m afraid, 1’m beaten. 
I'm nearly sure | am. I think she is sink 


| ing.’”’ 


Althea gave a quick, heavy sigh. 
**]’ve nade that poor dear old thing go 


/ and rest,’ she added, as they rapidly as- 


cended the staircase, “and I shan’t call 
bim upliess—uniesa l must. He can do 
nothing but break his heart.’’ 

They had reacbed the door of Rose 
Swinton’s room. Althea paused for one 
moment with the handle in her band. 

“I’ve done my Lest, Jim,’’ she wbis- 
pered. “I do assure you | bave.”” And 
when, after a long haif bour, during which 
Dr. Meredith bad owned to himself and to 
Althea that be, too, feared that they were 
on the losing si 6 in the fight that had 
been going on so fiercely and yet 80 
quietly all that long, cold summer day, the 
two cameé out again. Althea repeated her 
words; repeated them with an emphasis 
that vaguely haunted Dr. Meredith for the 
whole evening afterwards. ‘I have done 
my very best, Jim,’’ she said very ear- 
nestly. “And I will do it—you believe 
that ?’’ 

The two were on the stairs, and as b® 
looked ratber wonderingly at her, without 
speaking, sbe made a quick movemeut. 

**T must go back,’”’ she said. ‘I’m not 
coming with you. I sball stay bere to 
bigbt’’ 

Before Dr. Meredith could answer or ré 
monetrie she bad gone back intu Rosé 
Swiaton’s room und shut the door. 

() think she will do! Say I’ve not 
made any wistake!”’ 

Once more Dr. Meredith and bis assist 
ant were standing outside Rose Swinton's 
door. Bat it was eight o’clock on the fol- 





CHAPTER IX. 
H, Jim! say it’s all right. Say jou 


lowing morning, and twenty-four bours 
since they nad arrived together in tne 
rain. 

108 


“Yes, i dosay it!’ he said in a ¥ 
which, though necessarily low was ©* 
cited almost to elation. ‘Inaeed, she W''’ 


do; if nuthing utterly unforeseen happe4* 











————— 
she willdo admirably. It’s all your do- 
ing, Thea, all! 1 don’t know bow to thank 
you!” 

The two were quite alone. Old Mr. 
Swinton, who bad been up all night, wan- | 
dering restiessly and miserably from | 
room to room, had fallen towards morn- | 
ing into a beavy sleep, from which no one | 
pad waked bim yet, even to bear good 
news. 

For there was good news to bear. 
Tbrougbout ell the nigbt Dr Godirey and | 


the nurse had watched Rose Swinton to- L 


gether, fully believing that each bour as 
it broke must be the ove to see the end. 

The nurse bad sv completely given up | 
hope that she would pave been almost 
ready to give up hope’s endeavor, too, if it 
had not been for Dr. Godfrey. Althea 
shared her hopelessness to its fullest ex- 
tent; but there seemed to be in her an in- 
domitable spring of intense determination 
to win the fight if by any remote obance it 
might be possible, and whatever happened 
to fight desperately to the very last. And 
when, just before the early summer dawn 
began to break, they were both uncertain 
fora moment whether the change that 
rapidly showed itself on the almost un- 
recognizably fevered features, wasor was 
not the beginning of the very last change, 
Altbea still insisted on perserving with 
the treatment she had steadily used witb- 
out intermission all night long; per- 
served in spite of its apparent utter use- 
lessness. 

Half an bour later the two looked at one 
anotber in silent amez3, The change had 
come indeed, but it was a change to life, 
not to death. 

And from that bour to half-past seven, 
when Dr. Meredith’s wheels were beard, 
Althea had sat, motionless, watching the 
girlish figure sleeping the sleep which was 
to bring it life. 

She had brought Dr. Meredith in, and 
now, at eight o’clock, she bad come out 
again with him to ask him the question 
that her trembling lips had hardly found 
themselves able to put into words. 

As Dr. Meredith spoke his last words, 
she turned round to him suddenly and 
caught at his arm. 

“Jim! she said faintly. ‘Jim! 
you take me home? I’m so tired. 
very silly, but I’m very tired.”’ 

Dr. Meredith looked at ber face and then 
drew herarm firmly into bia own, took 
her downstairs quickly, put her straight 
into the waiting dog cart, and tucked the 
rug carefully round her. 

‘*You’ll be best in the air, I think,’ he 
said, with a careful solicitude in his tone. 
He went on to explain that he would only 
keep ber waiting while he went back into 
the house to leave a message for Mr. 
Swinton as to his own return. 

[TO BE CONTINUBD, | 
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Tommy. 
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SCARCELY know how to describe my 

| friend Tommy. When I first knew 
him he wasa little creature, with great 
solemn eyes and a mouth which had a 
pathetic little droop at the corners, aa if 
Tommy was not quite sure whetber he 
ought not to make his face indicative of an 
everlasting regret at finding bimself in 
this bard cruel world, where every one 
seemed to misunderstand him and where 
nobody, not even his mother, seemed 
particularly to have any need of bim or of 
anything that he could do. He wasrather 
a tall boy for his age, which was some ten 


years at that time, and be was slight and | 


slim and inclined to be nervous and what 
his father persisted in calling girlish. 

“Oh, Tommy will never be a man,’”’ Ma 
jor Brookes used to say sometimes, ‘Ab, 
well, it really does seem queer that I 
should have a son who is afraid of a horse 
and shrinks away from a dog andis a 
regular little dutter all round; yes, it does 
seem queer, as if there must be something 
wrong somewhere—‘something rotten in 
the state of Denmark.’”’ 

And then he would give a great boister- 
ous laugh such as made all poor Tommy's 
delicate nerves shiver and Tommy’s face 
grow pale and his eyes grow bigger and 
bigger with a something which was not ex 
actly fright, but which was an expression 
of a feeling that came about midway be 
tween and fright and pain, that pain which 
we have all felt at some time or other and 


which very few of us are able clearly to 
define, ‘“‘However,”? the major would 
wind up, “Tommy ir as be is and we must 
ist make the best of bim, only its! Be 
Ketting him dogs and ponies 4nd s&s 

‘tS a sheer waste of money Get hima 
‘oll and teach him the violin.’ 

Asa matter of fact, however, nobody 


| we can. 
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did get Tommy a doll and he was never 
taught that violin, but his mother sent him 
toa day schcol and aiso found a young 
lady who would look after him when 
*chool Fours were over; and then bis father 
and mother went on their way very much 
as if Tommy had no existence. 

As for Tommy, he goi on with his lessons 
and spent a great deal of hia time reading 
and dreaming, and bis face grew valer and 
bis great eyes bigger than ever, and Major 
Brookes wondered more and more how be 
had come to be father to such a boy as 
Tommy. 

And then sometbing happened, some- 
thing which made al! England ring with 
bis name, and which made Major Brookes 
feel as if he bad, in hia shy and nervous 
little sop, been entertaining a hero un- 
awares. For one night he awoke to find 
his roow. full of smoke, smoke #0 thick 
that he found himself cougbing and chok- 
ing intolerably almost before he realized 
what was the matter. 

And in spite of his nervousness and his 
so-called girlishness, Tommy never hesi- 
tated what he should do, He jumped out 
of bed and wont into the adjoining room, 
where the young lady who was his gover- 
ness and som panion slept. 

‘| say, Miss Cooke,” he said, catching 
bold of ber by the shoulder and shaking 
hers. as to awaken her, “I believe the 
house is on fire, Hadn’t you better get 
up 7 

Miss Cooke was wide awake in a mo- 
ment. ‘*What's the matter? What is ail 
this smoke—ob, the house is on fire, do 
you say? On, you naughty, naughty boy; 
what do you mean by playing with the 
matches? Oh dear, dear, what will the 
major say?’ 

‘*Miss Cooke,’’ said Tommy, shaking her 
again, ‘‘l’ve not been playing with matches 
—it’s the midule of the night, and you are 
wasting time, for the house is burning 
fast—the snoke is belching up the stairs 
like a volcano”’—Tommy had been reading 
about Vesuvius th: previous day—‘‘and 
we gball be burnt to death if you don’t do 
something. Get up, Miss Cocke,’”’ 

Thus admonished, Miss Cooke got out of 
bed and began hurriedly to scrambie into 
her garments, (aiking fast all the time and 
witb no real idea of the awful and deadly 
danger that they were in. 

“Dear, dear, then it must have been 
those careless servants; and to think o! 
your father and motber being away too. 
Just the one thing | would not have had 
bappen for the whole world if 1 could 
have helpedit. Really, itistrying. 1 went 
all round and saw that everything was 
safe last night, and to-night, just because 


I did not, they must needs go and get the | 


house on fire.’”’ 

‘Miss Cooke,” said Tommy with patient 
exasperation, ‘‘can’t you feel how hot the 
tlooris? Do let usgo down—if the stairs 
will bold us,” 

Somehow the boy’s words served to 
awaken the gir! to a full sense of the peril 
of their situstion. 
him. 





| 


| 
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She clutched hold of | 


“Tommy,” she said in atrembling voice, | 


‘of the stairs won’t bear us we shall be 


| burnt alive assureas westand here, Come, 


let us wake baste and get up as quickly as | 


I wonder the servants have not 
beard it long before this,”’ 

She seized hold of Tommy’s hand and 
dragged him to the door, but the Hames 
had already cut off all chance of escape in 
that direction and were pouring up the 
well of the staircase like a miniature In- 
ferno. 

“Tommy, gasped the girl, ‘itis all up 
with us; we are completely done for.’”’ She 
sank down upon the nearest chair and 


| stared at Tommy with wild eyes, 


‘The servants are sure to wake up,” said 
Tommy. 

“No, they sleep in the other wing of the 
house and aii their windows look the 
opposite way; we shall be roasted alive be- 
fore they even know that there isany fre 
at all.’’ 

“Let us ring and ring and ring,” “sug- 
gested Tommy. 

“No good,” returned the girl, beginning 
tocry and sob, ‘fue beils are all otf. I 
promised your mother that | would get 
them recharged before she came home 
The man is coming to do them to-morrow 
morning, and be will find no bells to do,” 
she ended, with 4 laugh, which was almost 


a@ screain. 


am 09 
«Let us go to the window and shout, 

] 
said Tommy, and sotbey did, but all In 
vain: po answering shout Came back to 
them Cbey beard only the sound of their 

ad terr sm ~ gz Aa 
s gZ Ww 
vi ave 
» 
you any pe 
| ‘ 
She tew Lo waradr it aud dragge 


out two swali culls of thin rope, which ha! 
been used for cording her boxes. 

“This would not bear my weight,’’ she 
said dolefully, for she was a tall, weii- 
grown girl. 

“But it would bear mine,’’ cried Tommy 
eagerly, ‘and if | can only getdown, I can 
sv0n rouse some One and get you a ladder. 
I believe I could get the ladder by myself,"’ 
he added hopefully. 

“Tommy,” burst out his companion im- 
pulsively, ‘‘we have called you a little 
duffer, but you area real hero——” 

‘Miss Cooke,’’ said Tommy, breaking in 
upon her words, ‘Il don’t think there is 
any time; if you'll help me to tie this rope 
together and to make it fast to something, 
I’ll go now,”’ 

Even while he was speaking, Mise Cooke 
began to fasten the two ends of the rope 
together with nervoas and oager fingers, 
and in a few moments it was dangling over 
the window-sill towards the ground. 

“Are you sure you dare go, Tommy?” 
the governess asked, her sudden admira- 
tion for “the little duffer’’ reminding her 
of the great task he was about to attempt. 

“Yes,"’ answered Tommy simply, though 
in truth he was quakiog with fright, half 
on account of the terrible slide to the 
ground and balf on account of the to him 
still more terrible plunge into the dark 
night. 

But he never hesitated. te 
slipped over the siil and let himself down. 
There was a dull thud, and sometbing like 
@ groan, and that was all which which the 
anxious girl at the window could bear. 
She leant forward and lisiened--in the 
darkness of the night she sould see noth- 
ing. 

“Tommy, she called, ‘Tommy, are you 
all right?’ 

“Yes, I’m all right?’ the answer came 
back. “Hold on—i’ll be back 14 a minute,”’ 


boldly | 
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A CROCODILE ADVENTURE. 





Much light is thrown on this creature by 
the recent travels in the parts of Africa 
where the rivers swarm with the vora- 
cious monsters. One of the explorers, .ar- 
rating his experience, thus Illustrates its 
sense of sme!!: 

“Aa the boat was towing down the river 


| & hippopotamus that we had shot, the 





Then she heard his footsteps pass along | 
by the side of the house until they were | 
shut off by the dread sound of the roaring | 
flames beneath. A few minutes went by | 


—slready the floor was so hot that Eva 


Cooke could no longer bear to let her feet | 


touch the floor, and she set the four chairs | 


which the room contained in a row #o that 
she could pass to the bed, 


Then she began to fasten the sheets and | 


quilt together, and several times she went 
to the window with other portions of the 
bedding, all of which she tlung out so that 
they might belp to break her fall, if she 
should be driven to trust herself to the 
rope by which Touimy had descended and 
the frail addition of the sheets which she 


had knotted together. Then there was a 
shout from below: 
‘Miss Cooke, are you there? Mins 


Cooke.”’ 

“Yous, yes, I’in here,’’ she cried, skip- 
ping over the chairs to the window , 
then in uncontrollable excitement neld 
out herarmsto the people standing be 
low. 

Even a8 she did #0 the flames, 
fierce crackiug sound, burst 
the joints of the floor boards, 
hurriedly scrambled on to the window 
ledge, while the Imdder by which she 
would descend w.s being got into po 
sition. A moment later she stepped down 
onto the firm ground and clasped the 
child, who had the heart of a hero, in her 
arms. 

“| doubt Master Tommy bas fainted,’ 
said (ieorg6, Who had been servant to the 
major for six Or se6ven yours. “He's 
a delicate little chap, miss, and all of this 
has been too much for him.,’”’ 

“But tor Master Tomy,’ cried Milas 
Cooke, with a suspicious choke in her 
voice . . *weshould both, nay, prob- 
ably allof us, have been burned alive, 
W here can we carry him!’ 

“Into the harness room, n.iss,’’ 
swered the man. ‘‘Mason js there; 
getting a fire ready in case any one is 
hurt.’’ 

He took the unconscious boy from her 
and carried bim to the stabies, whiah 
were very near to the house, yet not at 
tached to it. And then they put bim 
down in front of the fire and briskly 
chafed bis bands until he opened his eyes 
and cameé to biuself again. 

‘*M ins Cooke ?”’ he said in # faint voice, 

“She's all right, sir,’’ seid George. 

‘Dear Tommy, you have saved my lite,’’ 
the girl burst out in great emotion, 

He put up his lett hand and #truked her 


4aD- 
he's 


cheek . . "I'm so glad,’’ he said 
faintly . “But, Miss Cooke, I’m 
afraid l’ve burt wny arm a iittie,. . 
when | fell, you know and then 
Tommy slippe fl t he inn 68a 
agalir 

And w 
the arm was broken but no one 
ever called Tommy « dufler again. 


monsters were attracted by the dead beast, 
and several sabots had to be fred to keep 
them off. The bullet had not entered the 
brain of the animal, but driven a splinter 
ot bone into it. A little moisture with 
some gas issued from the wound, and this 
was all that could tell the crocodiles down 
the stream of a dead hippopotamus; and 
yet they came up from miles below, 

“Their sense of sinell must beas acute 
as their hearing; both are quite extraordi- 
nary. Dozens, fed onthe meat we ieft. 
Our Krooman, Jumbo, used to assert that 
the crocodile never eats fresh meat, but 
always keeps it till itie bigh and tender, 
and the stronger it smelis the better. 

‘There seems to be some truth in this, 
They can swallow but small pieces ata 
time, and finding it dificult to tear freah 
meat. In the actof swallowing, which is 
like that of a dog, the head is raised out of 
the water. We tried to catch some, and 
one was soon hooked; it required balf a 
dozen hands to haul bim up the river, and 
the shark-book straightened, and he got 
away. A large iron hook was next made, 
but as the creatures could not swallow it, 
their jaws soon pressed it straight, and our 
crocodile fishing was a failure, As one 
might expect—from the power evenof a 
salmon—the tug of a crocodile was terri- 
bly strong. 

“The corpse of a boy floated past the 
ship; a monstrous crocodile rushed at it 
with (he speed ofa greyhound, caught it 
aud shook it, asa terrier dog doesa rat, 
Others dashed at the prey, each with his 
powerful tail causing the water to churn 
aud froth, as he furiously core off a. piece, 
Inafew seconds it was all gone, The 
sight was frightful to behold. The Sbire 
sSwarined with crocodiles; we counted 
sixty-seven of these repulsive reptiles on a 
single bank, but they are notso flerce as 
they are in some rivers. 

*Crocod les are 40 plentiful in the Congo, 
near thé rapida, and so frequently carry 
oll the women, who at daylight go down 
to the river for water, that, while they are 
filling their calabashes, one of the party ia 
usually 6m ployed in throwlog large stones 
into the water outside, 

“Two English sailors were roused one 
night by # scream. They pulled at cnce 
from tbe steamer and ‘ound @ crocodile 
that had caught a woman vy the ley, and 


was dragging her across asand-bank. Ke 
. | fore they could rescue her, the borrid 
reptile suapped off the limb below the 


knee. They stopped the flow of blood, and 


took ber to her Village, where they left her 


with a 
through | 
The girl | 


in a hut; but ber master, finding her use- 
less, tore off the bandages and turned her 
out to die. The natives eat the crocodile, 
but to us the idea of tasting the munky 
scented, fishy-looking flesh, carried the 
idea of cannibalisia 
“Humboldt remarks that 
America the alligators of some 
more dangerous than in othera. Alligators 
differ from crocodiles in the fourth or 
canine tooth going into a hole or socket in 
the upper jaw, while in the crocodile in fits 
into a notch. The forefuoi of the crocodtiv 
bas five toes not webbed, the hind foot has 
four toes which are webbed; in tie al 
ligator the web ia altogether wanting. 
They are 40 ouch alike that they woulda. 
doubt breed together,’’ 
>. 
Noi to BK “PLUCKED."’—~Wien 
tioning @ student a4 to the classes he tat 
attended, an @6xaminer sald, “And 
altended the class for talheiwe 


in South 
rivers are 


q ins 


yer 
have 
ties 2?” 

“Toe,” 

“How many sid64 las a@ circle ?"’ 

“Two,” said the student 

‘OW hat are they ? ’ 

There was # laugh in the room when the 
student answered, “an inside aud an out 
side,’’ 

But this was nothing compared to what 
followed. 

The 6xaminer said to the student, “And 


you attended the ioral philosophy class 
alec ?’’ 
* Y oa,”’ 
‘‘Well, you w ld hear lectures on var! 
Ous subjects Did youever hear one on 
aune al eft 
a a AUS® 
! on 
; ft aI “LA » 
A man wheeling a barrow 
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FOR ANY PATE, 


ny ¢ f 
"Tin we toasmile and sing the while 
Tivat lowe A fortune watt; 
Titat a tim tree tle braver far 
| m outeide the gate, 
Wi! hee ke and sees thy life of come 


Cor pared with his e«tate, 
To bear within hia noble breast 
“A heart foruny tate!- 


(oh, thifet« brave! Tho igh Care enslave 
Thongh fate antition check 

Tho’ many a ship launech'd on iHfe'« ea 
Drift imeok ayant a wreck, 

There li be a glory round the iife 
Of bins “outside the gate, 

Wii beots within bis noble brenst 
“A heart forany fate." 

——<>-—- a — 


One Who Failed. 


BY 5s. U. W. 





would secon to luiply that it is aleo an 
ake of crime, and probably the tn 
farence |« a corre t one Atany rate there 


| rus an age of detective stories, This 


seeiom nothing #o popularat present in (be 
fairy domains of fiction as the running of 
criminals ‘oO earth, and unraveling the 
mysteries of their crimes, 

The miraeniou® achievements of Mr. 
Sheriock Holmes have attracted universal 
attention and now alinost every inagazine 
tries to outvie ite confreres, and throw all 
previous fetective exploila into the shade 
by the brilliant reeord of how some tiny 
clue in the hands of the representative of 
Seotiand Yard —a triangular «lip of paper 
coutainiog #® magic hieroglyphic, or the 
print of @ finger nall—followed up through 
iInany twazes and labyrinths, with Job like 
patience, lynx like savacity, and Her 
eulean industry has finally brought an 
unsuspectel murdererto the gallows, or 
led to the restoration of her priceless an- 
cestral jowels to some robbed and heart- 
broken Countess 

Sceptiies and scotfers rather sneer at all 


this, and point to the fact that in epite of | 


the perfortinances of such) paragons on 
paper, the trade of the burglar is still a 
profilable one tn practica, 

But however this may be, 1 beg to say at 
the ou'setof my story, that if anyone ex- 
pocts anything similar here in the shape 
of a thrillimg narrative of rascality de 
feasted and outraged law avenged, he will 
be very much disappointed, It la a very 
simple tale indeed that I have to tell, 


It is based on fact, and is therefore much | 


more interesting to m6 than any flight of 
imagination. 

It sets forth how «# distioguished de- 
tective failed in the very hour of lis 
triumph, or rather involuntarily choos» 
not to pursue his success, but to give up 
his case; it was an eflaire de cceurin which 
his handcuffs were worsted by bis heart- 
stringy, in consequence of which he be- 
came an @x-member of the torce of which 
he had long been such a conspleuons 
ornament, and has been happy ever siice, 
nor I think has ever regretted his ac.ion 
on that occasion 

J] will change the names and compress 
the facts into a@ brief a Compass as pos 
sible. 

It waa told mo by my friend, Arthur 
Hamilton, a barrister, who has now risen 
high fo hia profession: if I told you his 
real name you would recognize one of the 
leading lights of the day. 

In bis early days, when his abilities 
were still tu embryo, and his fame anc 
fortune unmade, when he was in fact in 
that briefiess stage which i@ so familiar to 
many a barrister at the ovaset of his career 

-he shared rooma with that famous de 
tective Robert Hewitt 

They were great chums, and @ach found 
the other very belpful on many cecasions, 

I had better let Mr. Hlamilton tell ihe 
story in his own words, as he told it to 
me in the course of friendly conversation 
as we smicked the pipe of paace together 
one night tn bis chambers at Lincoln's 
Inn. 

. s . . * * 

I never saw such a clever chsep as Kb 
in iny ilfe, sharp asa needle Talk about 
five senses, hed got six or seven. He 
could see through a case, aud inio a man 
in no time—read your mind Uke a book 
and tell you what you were thinking of 
AS 8OON a4 you knew it yoursell And 
such quiet ways about bim, too. You'd 
think he never observed arvytl gy. t 


hie j “ 4 @ he 
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be came ont bo could deseribe that room 
even to the smallest minutiw, down to the 
inaker’s name on the barometer, and the 
firmn in Paris where the clock came from 

Ho'd always been employed on the mort 
dffien!t cases since the day be ran down 
the man who stole Lady G.’s jowelry in 
broad daylight—you remen: ber the affair, 
it metall England by the ears. Yea, Bob 


na ied him, but it took him a long time, | 


for he was on a wrong scent firet. He 
tracked hin after a tedious quest, to Am- 
sterdam, and nabbed him in disguise asa 
garcon at a restaurant, and got back all 
the Jowels, valued at £5) 000. 

Hoe was then sent outto America to tn- 
vestigate some cunning railway robberies, 
and was sieccees*ful #s usual, and came 
back with a reputation more secur ly @&- 
tablished than ever 

He resume! bis old rooms, though he 
could now tave. afforded much better 
ones, he was good enough to say be liked 
my company, and I certainly liked his, 60 
many fine chats we had together in the 
evenings. 

Ho was getting up in years when I 
firs! knew him, and the strain of his 
anxious profession was beginning to tell 
npon tim, 

if!ia wife, to whom he hat been passion- 
ately devoted, had died many years belore 


atihe tirth of hia onlyewl ad, 


EVENING POST. 


I consented, and did not bother bim 
with forther questions, as I knaw he 
would explain all on the way. 

“J've come across the right clue this 
afternoon,” he said, as we were driving 
castwards. “I don’t think I shall muff it 
ibis time, and that fellow Sharpe ts off the 
scent over this job: he’d give his ears to 
forestall me, but there’s not much fear of 
my losing the prey now. If one of the 


vans: isn’t under lock and key to-night, 


‘l}) leave the force!’ 

Judging by the quiet look of determina- 
tion on bis face, and the grim smile of 
waticfaction, I saw that the garg wouid 


| have hard work to escape this time. 


He explained that he believed the leader 
of the gang wes a man who had been 
killed by an accident that day at the 
docks, that the other two were mere tools 


"whom be expected to have no difficulty in 


tracing ef.er be had arrested the wite of 
the dead man, wio, he bad reason to «us 
pect, was concealed in a low lodging ip 
S.erpney. 

Leaving the Commercial Road, we 


! 
traversed one grimy street after another, 


till Bob stopped the cab at a corner and 
told the driver to wait there til! his re- 
turn, 

He then led mo some little way forward 
apadirty alley, The staircase was dark 


| and rotten. 


Thie child, a daugbter, tad been a great | 


griefto him. She when only eighteen, had 


sone fow years before the time of which | | 
ann speaking, formed the acquain’ ance ofa 
| pocket, and gave me one. 


Wealthy young man about town, who 
seemed to have no particular business, 
bit plenty of money. Bob didn’t at all 
approve of the couneetion, and told his 
dacghier so-perbaps he didn’t tell her 
that le knew him to be a gambler and 
suspected hin to be a card-sharper, 

Noe'lie continued to see him in secret, 
blinded by the glamor of youth, and one 
day told her father that she bad consented 
to be his wifa 

Well, of course old Hewitt was furious, 
said he'd rather see her in her grave than 
warried to that eecoundrel, and a few other 
hot remarks custOmary on ruch occasions 
escaped his lips, Finding that he was not 
likely to givei:, the girl took the matter 
into her own hands in the usual orthodox, 
or heterodox, way. 

The detective coming home one day 
found tie conventional note, saying she 
could not live without her lover, that they 
had married that day and were going 
abroad. She asked his forgiveness, but 
gave nociue to their destination, 

Poor Bob was terribly cut up for a time 
—he mace inquirios which led to nothing, 


‘and then gave himself up more exclu- 


sively than ever, heart and soul to his 
profess on, to drown bis trouble, 


Still there were times when he felt bis | 
grief acutely, and he carried about with | 
| kneeling on the dirty floor by the side of 
| a squalid bed, holding to his heart tbe 


him, @ven in his most successial ambi- 
tions, the searol an uniea 6d wound, 

At the time to which my story refers, 
Bob bud # particularly pozziing case in 
hand. 

It was case of forgery and uttering 
connterteit coin. The gang was an artful 
ove, and there was ® woman in it. 


Bob had dore his best, but either bis | 


hoad or hand had lost its cunning, for as 
ye! all his efforta hed been unavailing. 
He was beginning to get quite ill over it 
And tmoreover, another man, named 
Sharpe, who bad begun to make a name, 
ani was eager to outstrip Bob, had taken 
the casein hand 

lo beat the best manin the forces was a 
big stake to play for, but it was what 
Sharpe bad undertaken nevercheless, 

He had once before run some one to 
@arth, when by & mere techn cal error, 
Bob had tailed to do 80, and he was as 
much elated in consequence, as Bob was 
sore on the point. 

This was « mere piece of good luck for 
Sharpe, but it made the nen rivals ina 
sense So that now that government had 


otfered a large reward for the arrest of the 


forgers, and it was known that both men 
were on the warpath, there was some 
considerable excilement afloat as to which 
of them would prove the botter man, 

One svening, Bob, who had been out all 
day, Cave bom? about seven, and I could 
see at w glance that be was incre than 
ordinarily excited, though it was excite- 
ment kept onder firm control, and only 
showing itself in an unwonted tire in his 
eyos, and lips tightly compressed 

Hie did vot speak f 


tiny the rijt 
a | wi 


r# time, and seemed 


“T.et me go up first,” he said, “you wait 
here, follow n.ein a minute, top landing, 
right band side.” 

He took two loaded revolvers from his 


“They may be more than I think, and 
on their guard—you may want it, but it 
isn’t likely.’’ 

He then ascended the stairs alone. 

After a minute, which seemed to me an 
age, | followed according to my direc- 
tions, 

There was no noise of # struggle going 
on, no sound at all in fact, and I was be- 
ginning to think the bird had flown, and 
was already commiserating poor Bob on 
his fearful disappointment, when I beard 
a mar’s voice trying to speak in tones 
which were choked with sobs and groans 

“Ah!’ I thought to myself, “some old 
skunk'’s whining for mercy now he’s 
nailed; be won’t find that game pay with 
Bob.” 

‘to I pushed epen the door with pleasing 
saticipations of witnessing a neat capture, 

Judge my blank amezement at the sight 
I saw! 

Those sobs and groans cameé from Bob 
himself. Bob, the man of fron nerve and 
untailing self-contro!, who had faced death 
without turning a hair, who had sent 
murderers to their doom ard felons to the 
dock without a pang of pity or compune- 
tion, 


Who would believe it was Bob? Who! 
would recognize the dauntless detective | 


form of a woman, who was still beautiful | 
and refined. A head, still fair, was pil- | 


lowed on his breast, aud his hands were 
smoothing back the goiden locks from a 
wan and weary face, on which hisown 
tears were fast falling. 

‘Nellie, ny darling, in a place like this 


—can it really be? You know me, say | 


you know your father. Quick, don’t lose 
& minute, we must get you out of this, 
No ove knows but me, dearest, no one 
Shall ever know. I will save you, but 
quick-—qnick!"’ 

Who would have known the détective? 
But no, it was not the detective who 
crouched and cowered there; in wis piace 
knelt a scrrow-stricken, loving father— 
gone were all his dreams of renown and 
rewards, clean vanished from his mind 
was the purpose on which he had come 
therc; but one idea was in bis mind, a 
frantic, frenzied longing to get bis daugh- 
ter out of that wretebed slur. 

He turned and saw me, and knew that I 
knew all. 

“Ha Arthur, I said you would be able 
to he'p me; but | little thougbt how. You 
won t desert me, say you won’t desert 
me ?’’ 

“Mr dear fellow, trust me to my ut- 
most.’’ 

“Bat we must be quick,” poor Bob kept 
ov Saying. ‘Suppose anyone should come 
—suppose Sharpe had by some chauce bit 
on the track?” The very thought seemed 
to paralyz3 all his limba. 

1 saw that I must come to bis aid. 
‘Leave it tome. i will fetch the cab to 
the door, and take her wherever you 


direct me You mustn’t be seen at pres 
“ he 4 

ry t r Rot Was Q he 

vAVe ne the a ress of a great friend of 

sal Liverpooi, and I took the poor girl 


there by the midnight mail, and left her 














in safe keeping, returning mynelf by the 
firat train in the morning. 

W hat she had suffered by ner own hasty 
folly weonly gathered afterwards, Neg- 
lected by her brutal husband, com pelled 
to assist bim in bis r efarious practices, {)). 
fed, beaten, abused, she had indeed had « 
terrible time of it The very shame of her 
surroundings had deterred her from eek. 
ing out her father. 

A week later Bob sert in his resigng. 
| tion. 

Tbe death of the leader of the gang, 
who was identified, simplified Hob’s 
settlement with the authorities, 

How far he was justified in his course it 
is not for me to judge. I only know there 
was a happier look on his face when [ toid 
him Nellie was safe at Liverpool, than 
there ever was when be consigned a rasca) 
to gaol. 

Of course he came in for much sarcastic 
criticista on bis failing to follow up his 
clue. Sharpe had a good deal to say on 
| the matter, and he hinted that bis resigna- 
| tion was not a minute too soon for the 
credit of Scotland Yard. ‘He was getting 
quite past his work,’’ he would say to bis 
private friends. 

But Bob ts as wel) and hearty as ever, 
and cares not what they say. 

After a little time he rejoined his daugh. 
ter at Liverpool, and they shor'ly after. 
warcs sailed for America. She has quite 
recovered her héa!th and strength, and al| 
thought of the sorrowtul past is baried in 
oblivion. 

Bob is one of the most popular mén in 
New York 

Tbe Yankees dub him “Judge,” and 
have a bigh opinion of his abilities. 

I had a letter from him only the other 
day. He wants me to go out there and 
attend his daughter’s wedding, for she is 
eugaged to one of the teadirg citizens 
with her father’s full consent and ap. 
proval. 

And I think I shall go, too. | should 
like to see old Bob again. 

So that is the story of the “Detective 
who failed.” 

* . o * * . 


“But he didn’t fail,’’ | cbjected, at the 
couclusion of Artbur’s narrative. 

“Ob, well, the world said he did; but | 
must leave you to settle that for your- 
self,’’ he replied. 

And I in turn must leave it to my read- 
ers to settle for themsel ves, 

a ee 
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appearance in the Kaglish Huse 

of Commons, he has to be escorted 
to the table to take the oath by two cther 
members of Parliament. This is one of 
the immemorial usages of the House ctf 
Commons. It originated in a far remote 
past, when it was really necessary, in 
order to prevent personation, that two 
members of the House should idenufy 
the claimant of a seat after a by-election 
as the person named in the writ of the re- 
turning officer. 

The precauton has been unnecessary 
for many @ year. But such is the reluc- 
tance of the House of Commons to part 
| with any of its quaint and antique cere- 
monies, that it is still retained; and though 
a representative may come to tke Bar of 
the House as the unanimous choice of a 
constituency of ten thousand electors and 
produce his credentials, he will not be 
permitted to take his seat unless be can 
get two members to act as bis sponsors. 

Dr. Kenealy, the famous counsel for 
“The Ciaimant,’’ presented himself at the 
Bar unattended, after his election for 
Stoke-upon-Trent in February 1875, The 
Speaker informed bim of the usage of the 
House; and as be could not get two mem- 
bers to accompany him to the table, be 
was obliged to leave. It was only by ® 
special resolution of the House, moved by 
Mr. Disraeli, its Leader at the time, tbat 
Dr. Keneady was allowed to take bie seat 
without complying with the usual prac: 
tice. 

When men assemble together in sccial 
life, as in a theatre or at a meeiing, tbe 
ordinary custom is to uncover while they 
are seated, and to don their hats as they 
enter or leave the place. In Parliament 
ary life that rule is reversed. Members 
can wear their bats only when they #ré 
seated on the benches. As they walk 
their seats or rise to leave the Chamber, 
they must be uncovered 


This custom is the scurce of u 


W HEN a new member makes bis first 
/ 


and embarrassment t now 
os ~ 5 


bers The House never fails 


‘ ete, 
resentment of a breach of its elgque’ 


however slight. It will, without distipe 
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tion of party, unanimously roar with in- 


dignation at a new member who, igvorarnt 
or undmindful of the Parliamentary cus- 
tom, wears his hatas he walks down the 
floor of the Chamber. 

An amusing incident occurred in the 
early days of the first ression of the pros- 
ent Parliament. An offending monber, 
startled by the shout which greeted him 
as he was leaving the Chamber with his 
hat on his head instead of in bis hand, 
paused in the middle of the floor and 
jooked around with a mingled expression 
of fright and perplexity. 
sbouted the House, This only embar 
rassed bim the more. He feit bis trousers 
pockets and bis coat tatls for the offend- 
ing article of attire, He even looked at 
his feet to see if he were wearing it at that 
extremity of his person. 

It is impossible to conjecture what 
might bave happeved further, bad not Dr. 
Tanner walked up to the offending mem- 
ber, and, amid the joud laughter of the 














old veage so far as te recognize a card left 
on the bench as sufficing in place of the 
hat. 

Members are not allowed to refer to 
each other by name in debate. The only 


| member who is properly addressed by 


name is the Chairman who presides over 
the deliberations of the House in Com- 
mittee, On a member rising to speak in 


Committee he begina with, “Mr. Mellor,” 


“Hat, hat!’ | 


Houre, politely took off bis hat anJ then | 


handed it to him witb a courtly bow. 


The bat plays many important parts in | 


Parliamentary customs. It also contri- 
butes cecasionally to the gaiety of life in 
the House of Commons. No incident is 
greeted with more hearty laughter then 


the spectacle of a member, after a magni. | 


ficent peroration, plumping down on his 
silk hat on the bench behind him. The 
bashful and awkward member generally 
tigures in those accidents; but the misfor- 
tune has befallen even old and cool 
Parliamentary hands like Mr. Chamber- 


} 


jain and Sir William Harcourt, and has | 


completely spoiled the effect of a few of 
their most elcquent speeches. 

A few years ago Mr. R G. Webster, 
member for East St. Pancras, sat down, 
alter his maiden speech, on a new silk 
hat which he had provided in honor of 
the auspicious occasion; and as he was 
ruetully surveying his battered headgear, 
to the emusement of the unfeeling svecta- 
tors, Mr Edward Harrington, an Irish 
representative, rose and gravely said: 


, by the young 


“Mr. Speaker, permit me to congratulate | 
the boncrable member on the happy cir. | 


cunstance that when he sat on his bat his 
head was notin it.’”?’ The strident call of 
‘Order, order!’ from the Speaker was 
drowned in roars of laughter. 

In probably every other legislative 
(Cvanmber in the world each member has a 
special eeat allotted to him. But though 
there are 670 members in the Honse of 
Commons, the Jbam ber, atrangely 


epougb, was built to accommodate only | 


shout baif that number; and the only 
inembers who are certain of seats are 
Minirters and ex Ministers, the occupanis 
respectively of the Treasury beneh and 
te first Opposition bench. The cones 
quences is that on occasions of great in- 
te est there is always a scrambie for 
places, 

A large crowd of members gather:d at 
Westminster in the early morning of the 
evening op which Mr. Gladstone iutro- 
dneed the Home Rule Bill of 1892; and 
w en, after bours of waiting, the door 
giving immediate entrance to the Cham- 
ber was opened at seven A. M., 80 mad 
was the rush for seats thet several mem 
bers were crushed, knocked down, and 
trampled upon. 

On sech cecasions, a member #secur:s 4 
seat for the evening by leaving his hat cn 


it. But it must be his own workadsy 
hea gesr. Jf he brings with him a sec- 
opd hat spd jeaves the precincts of the 


torfeits all 
ancient but 


House wearing that hat, he 
nghttothe seat. These two 
uuwritten regulations bave recently been 
the subjectsof definite and specific rulings 
hy the Speaker. 

After the split in the Jrish party, and 
when the personal relations between the 
rival sections were very strained, one 
lrisb member took possession of a seat on 
Which another jriksh memper bad placed 
his hatin the usual way. Oa the member 
aggrieved bringing the matter publicly 
under the notice of the House, the Speaker 


and not with “Mr. Chsirman,” as at pub- 
l!c meetings. Whon the Speaker is in the 
Chair, the formula is, ‘Mr, Speaker, Sir,’’ 
In debate a member is distingnished by 
the cffice he holds, as “The Rignt Honor 
able Gentleman the Chancellor of.the Ex. 
chequer;” or, “The Honorable Genileman 
the Member for York.”” Some make use | 
of the terms, ‘My Honorable Frienc;” or, 
“My Right Honorable Friiend;”’ but the 
rule is in every case to use the word 
‘ Honorable.” 

This custom has sometimes led to odd 
results. During the last Parliament, two | 
members were ignominiously expelled | 
from the House after their conviction for | 
gross immoral offences; and yet in the dia. 


| cussion that took place on each occasion | 


the criminal was still punctiliousiy de 
acribed as “Tie Honorable Gentleman.’ 


Again, lawyers are styled ‘Honorable 
and Learned;”’ and cfiicers of the army 
and the navy, “Honorable and Gallant.” 
The late Mr. W. H. Smith, who was not a 
lawyer, was once referred to in a speech | 
as ©The Right Honorable and Learned | 
Gentieman.’” “No, no,’ exclaimed the 
simpis old man, disclaiming the distinc- 
tion ainid the merriment of the House, 
“T veg the Honorable gentlemen’s pardon; 
Iam not Learned.” 


lt is a breach of order for a member to 
read # newspaper in the Houre. He may 
quote av extrac! from one in the course of 
a speech; but if he attempted to peruse it | 
as be sat in his place, bis ears would soo: 
be assailed by a stern and reproving cry 
of “Order, order!’ from the Chair. Some 
members resort to the deception practised 
lady who had ‘Vanity 
Fair’ bound liko «» New Tustament and 
was observed reading it during the service 
in St. Paul's Cathedral. 

Tbe ‘Orders of the Day” is a Pariia- | 
montary paper containing the programme 
of bus#iness, woich is circulated amongst 
the members every morning. Into this 
prograiume members often siip a news- 
paper or periodical, and read it while the 
Speaker imagines they are industriously 
studying the clause of # Hill or its amend 
ments. 

The House of Lords is less strict, oddly 
enough, in little matters of this kind than 
the House of Commons. The Peers allow 
the attendants tu pass Up anc down their 
Chamber délivering Wéessages; and they 
have a reporter—the representative of the 


Parliamentary Debates—sitting with the 
clerks at t' @ tale. 
But in the tiouse of Commons no one 


but a member is sliowed to pass up and 
down the floor. An attendant, even 
when he has let.ersand telegrams to de- 
liver, dare not pass beyond the imaginary 
line known as ihe Bar, just inside the 
main entrance to the Chamber, He gives 
the messages to sOme Weinber sitting near 
the Bar, aud they ere passed on from hand 
to band till they reach their owners, 


Another curious and amusing custom fia 


| the performance krown as ‘Counting the 


declared that |e had an unquestionable | 


right and title ‘© the seat. 

Again, ip conuection with the fight for 
places on the cecason cf the introduction 
of the Home Rule Bit) in 1892, the House 
was informei that Dr. ‘Taoner brought 
With hima dczen soft bats to Westmin- 
sler that morning, and wilh them secured 


(Wélve seats for colleagures who did not 
KO down to tLe House tili tue ordinary 
hour of meeting in tbe afternoon; and 
again the Spe-ker ruled that the only hat 
Which can s¢ ire a seat ! real t 4 

. pea ‘ ‘ 

a 

~ t i it Z 

6 Speaker, mercy for the hatiess 
Wanderers in lobbies, departed from 


: 


House.’”’? No bus ness can be transacted 
unless a8 quorum of forty members is pres 
ent. But, al) the same, business pr ceeds 
even though only one or twomembers are 
present; and the Speaker never notices the 
paucity of the atiendance unless @ merm- 
ber rises in bis place and says, ‘Mr. 
Speaker, I beg to cal! your attention to 
the fact that there are not forty members 
prosent.’”’ 

That being said, the Speaker rauert 
veed to count the Honse. He does not, 
however, simply count the members who 


pro- 


are present in the Chamber at the mo 
ment. He eeia going the electric hells 
whicb ring in every room of the vaat 
building a sum=ons to roembers to return 


to the House. The members come rush- 
ing in from al! quarters, and after the 
lapse of three minutes the doors are 
locked. 

Then, and not till the Speaker, using his 
cocked hat (which, by the way, he vever 
wears over his huge court Wig) a8 @ 
pointer, proceeds to ¢ intthe number ip 
the House When he arrives at the for- 
tiett ern: ber ra Forty” ina 

and iness 


| Ought to 





PANTHER STORIES. 





Journeying from Caney Creek, Mata- 
gorda county, to the town of Columbia, 
on the Brazos river, in riding through the 
forest I shota turkey, and tbe nipple of 
my single rifle flew off at tho shoulder, 
Knowing a planter who lived on the San 
Bernard Prairie, and whose Louse was 
near the road on which I had to travel, I 
went there, hoping that he conld put my 
useless rifle into shooting order, by dril- 


| ling out the *ecrew of the broken nipple 


and putting a new one n. Neither the 


planter 


| 


7 








© . 
Scientific and Useful. 
LIGHTNING.—Almost every ship has 
lightning rods, simply intended to conduct 
lightning into water, rather than down the 
masts into the bull, 
Pynitine.—Pyritine isa new explosive, 





_invenied by a man in Bordeaux, who says 
| itis much more powerful than melinite 


nor his negro blacksmith, how- | 


ever, had tools sufficiently fine to do this, | 


and I had to carry my gun to Columbia to 
be repaired. My host, plaoter-like, re. 


| fused to allow me to proceed till I had 


had some dinner, and my horse had eaten 
a foed of corn, 
planter, be jokingly asked me how IJ 
should have managed had | been attacked 
by a pautherin the forest when my gun 
was empty, saying that the negro man 


During my chat with the 


whom I had seen had once been attacked | 
| are said to show thatitis not affected by 


The man was called in and told 
there—on 


by two. 
to take off bie shirt, and 


breast and arms and shouiders were deep | 


scars, which bad been plowed by thesharp | 
When | 


talons of the great American cat, 
the negro bad left, bis master gave me the 
following account of the encounter. I 
cannot, of course, at this distance of time, 
give the words of my host, but this is a 
tolerably correct account: 

Some of 3——'s horses had been absent 
without leave rather longer than they 
bave been, and S—— gave his 
servant orders to go the first thing in the 


' morning and see if he could not find them 


and drive them home. At daylight the 


| n@gro started, following a ‘*wood-road,”’ 


(a road made for hauling timber aloag) 
hoping be might see some ‘signs’ of the 
missing horses, 

On 
‘“awitch-cane”’ (the new growth where a 
fire bas hurnt down an old cane-brake), 
and the negro noticed, at one place, that 
the dew-drops bad been brushed froin the 
young cane stalks by the passage of some 
apvimal, and thinking, perhaps, it might 
be caused by the missing’ horses, he 
thought he would follow it. 

After following the trail for some ten or 
fifteen steps, he was borrified to tinda 
large pauther stretched in his path, wav- 
ing its teil Jrom side to side, as a cal may 
often be seen to dou when pretty secure ot 
its prey. The negro turned to fiy, but, 


either side of the road was some | 


frightened as he was before, he now de- | 


spaired when he found that another 
stead of one beast he bad two to contend 
with, 
never tell, but he did manage to got there, 
and to seize & stout stanchion that had 
providentially dropped from some timber 
wagon, and with this he beat off the 
panthers. 

He managed also to reach hore and 
tell bis master, S jusmediately seized 
his rifle, called up bis hounds with his 
born, and started in pursuit of the pan- 
thers. His bounds saw them, made them 
‘tree,’? and one after the otber they fell 
before S——'s rifle. 

By the time my host's story was con- 
cluded it was time me Lo ride, and, 
my horse being brought to the 
I mounted aud for Columbia, 
about ten miles di-tant 

Suddenly | noticed an animal rush to 





for 
veranda, 


etarted 


ward mo trom tne side of a pond--) saw 
thalit wasa pantiier, Halting my horke 
apd standiug up in my stirrups, | took 


my beavy rifle by the barrel, intending to 
biing it down Upon the heed cf the pan- 
ther the moment he sprang at my horse; 
almost involuntarily | pave the Comanche 
war-whoop, in tones thal would not bave 
disgrace) a red skinned warrior, 

it scied like iwagic. When within ten 
strides, the flerce beast found our that he 
bad @ man instead of having @ cow to con- 
tend with; he turned # rigit augles and 
bounded off into the My borse 
snorted, and I drew # long bicath as we 


h we 


bush, 


started once more for Columbia, whi 
reached by supper-time, without further 
adventure. 


—__—-—-—s-— o/s -—:—C(‘<—CO CC 

ELKS IN HARNESS --A wan living in 
Exeter, Oatario, bas succeeded in breaK- 
ing a pairof elks# to harness, So accus 
tomed have they becone to the sights 
and sounds of city lifethal they are cally 
driven about the streets with pe fe« bare 
and safety In fac the elke lee 64 

te at , 
m P 

4 
A 
pace, 


and will so reduce the weight of ammuni- 
tion that cach man will be able to carry 
240 pounds without trouble, 

WaALNUTS.--Walnut shella are in de 
mand in London forthe purpose of adul- 
terating ground cinnamon, and bring 
wore than whole walnuts, The powdered 
shells are not distinguishable unless the 
mileroscopic examination it an unusually 
careful one. 

ScABRARDS —Wooden scabbarde cov- 
ered with hardened indiarubber are to 
take the piace of the leather scabbards at 
present used by the Russian cavalry. Ex- 
periments mace with the new equipment 


froat, moisture, or the heat of the sun, 

A Mabe Voicr.—It is reported that Pro- 
fessor Stuart, of tbe University of Sydney, 
has invented an artificial laryox, and that 
it has been tried with success upon a man 
who had lost hi« voloe, The mechanism 
can be regulated so as to make the voice 
soprano, tenor, contra to or basa, at will. 
It in sincerely to be hoped that the man- 
agers Of certain companies on the road will 
lay In a liberal supply of these articles for 
“artists’’ who have no voice, but eudeavor 
to sing for the public, 

For Fous,—A novel arrangement tor 
Signaling at sea during fogs bas been 
placed in position on Winter Quarter 
Lightship, No. 45, now repairing and re 
Hitting at Wiimington, Del. It consiata of 
twosafety oil engines, supplying com- 
pressed air to two upright boilers, which 
in turn are automatically acted upon by 
time clocks, placed above. These open 
and close the whistles valves alternately 
every filty-five seconds, No steam power 
is used, the power being derived frou ex- 


plosions of oil va por. 
ae ae 


Farm and ibarden, 


Tue Datky.—Sometimes there {as more 
inthe dairyman than in thoroughbreds, 
silage, patent creamer, starter and all other 
parapheriualia. Regularity, cleanliness 
and Coun b6ns6 Count for a great deal, 


| Prizes are often taken by common stock 
panther had foliowed Lim, and that in- 


How he reached the road be could | 


fed ip the old way, and where the open 
pan is the only utenall, 

Foops. —Rieb, concentrated foods should 
be given to the fattening hogs, but to the 
younger pigs we should teed cooling, laxa 
tive rations, Soaked oats is good to begin 
on, and beiter tuan lightslops, asthe latter 
bave # tendency to inakeé them pot bellied, 
Keep them in good form while growing, 
sod it will be easier to round them up In 
good shape at the end, 

Wereps -A threo-crop rotation which 
kill4 the verde and does not exhaust the 

Has much #8 #0me6 mothods is to plow 
clover under and plant the land in corn for 
fodder and ensilage, which can be removed 
in thio for wheat, sowing clover again in 
the «pring It is not advisable to continue 

unless there is 
manure or fter- 
vary with potatoes and 


such & rolallion, however, 


Al4#O) #u application of 


tilizer, but to 
Lurnl pe. 

FeEDING. —Tio faciner who feeis poor 
to stock, by endeavoring to 
economiz), gains nothing, but he is wise 
cou pared to the wan who feeds good food 
to poor stock, The most protitable mode 
! disposing of the produce on the farm is 
to uthize it lo the bost advantage, Ant- 
mal4 are, to «a Certain 6xtent, machines for 
converting foods into something else, and 
the more perfect the machines the better 
tue product and the cheaper the cost, 


food 


good 


0 


NtUKGEKY —Veterinary surgery ia now a 
‘Clence, and valuable aniunals are operated 
upon Whenever itcan be done to ad vantage 
insiend of destroying them. The day of 
dector”’ passed, and the 
modern Veleripary surgeon must receive a 
s01n6 college that entitles 
and practice, Dis- 
nseq uence better 
formerly there are 
16 animals from 


the “horse has 


iouim from 


i 


him to lt by his study 
| anltoals are 


dg than 


ine 
and 


tindors Lor 


4 fewer [Osses among t 
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About Soclety. 

Individnal man is nowadsys 80 civil 
ized a being that he forgets to think of 
himself as responsible, and puts down 
the whole of his faults to his company. 
He does not do so with his virtues, As 
commercial people would say, he carries 


them to the credit side, and when he | 


has many debts, throws them upon the 
shoulders of Society. 

Nor does this company own merely a 
limited liability. It is without bounds 
in its faults and vices, and its back is so 
broad that it seems able to bear all that 
is laid on it. It is a very safe matter to 
allege any shortcomings to ils share, 
and all public reasoners and teachers 
feel quite at case whilst 
their artillery upon society. 
to blame for this, haa been cruel in that; 
hindered one thing, or 


Society is 


should have 
remedied apother. 

Society starves the workpeople; makes 
milliners slave for seventeen hours out 
of the twenty-four in the season, en- 
courages Open or concealed immorality; 
which necessitate 
Society 


indulges in articles 
unhealthy, nay deadly trades, 
is cruel to cabmen, ney ectful of literary 
men, despises artists, and patronizes 
quacks of all kinds, in medicine, law, 
trade and general life. Society bows 
the knee to two idols— Rank and Money, 
is senseless, coquettish, mad, and occa- 
sionally very vicious; is always thought 
less, often crucl; suffers the scholar and 
the patriot to struggle and die for it, re- 
fuses him bread whilst living, and offers 
him a stone when dead. 

This is the old old story, the common 
stock of sentimentalists and® graphic 
writers, satiri-ts and amal! talkers; the 
perpetual! spring of orators and leading 
article writers, and the never-failing 
comfort of the disappointed man, Are 
all the accusations true ? 

The method of 
of talking which is prevalent, makes us 
all ready to run amuck at society 
when any one bas set the fashion; and 
thus society abuses itself; and as a very 


loose reasoning and 


Loo 


powerful, a satirical, coarse and some- | 
to | 


what ill-natured novelist has chosen 
take the lead, people in the world, who 
are very numerous, have at once taken 
up the cuckoo cry. 

Preachers and teachers are continually 
setting society right. They are like 
those guides which Swift tells us at- 
tended the philosophers in Laputa, with 
a bladder containing peas, ad the end of 
a long stick. When the philosopher 
stepped out of his way on the right side 
they rattled him on the left| when on 
the left they hit him on the right, and 
So comic writers will show- 
the way to do right, and 
been at that dry work ever 
days of Aristophanes, appar- 


BO ON. be 


iby sociely 
they have 


Bince tte 


ently with very little effect: for society 
) ath avwir ' 
a“ 
4 wa ar 
| ra é have no heart a 
4 They are forgetful; they are car 
less of mer and about as selfish as 


discharging | 


THE SATURDAY 


might be expected Virtues do not 
flourish very luxuriantly in public, but 
vices do. Society is again lamentable 
in its ignorance. Upon it quacks of all 
kinds flourish; quacks in medicine, in 
music, literature, and the fine arts. 

A man who professes one of these is 
sure to succeed with the sienderest 
merit, if he be only taken up by Society. 
A man of the greatest genius cannot 
get on without it. His works may live, 
but he may die unappreciated and unre- 
warded. 

Milton, neglected and blind; Moliere, 
lonely, poor, and uncared for; Butler 
pining and starving ina garret; Wolfe, 
before his last chance, begging for a com- 
mand; Johnson at Lord Chesterfield’s 
door; Haydon, maddening with the 
contrast of the gaping crowds who came 
to see Tom Thumb, whilst his own pic- 
tures in the same house were unlooked 
at; these may be pointed at as a few of 
the victim of Society. We need not go 


EVENING POST. 











The tricky and deceitful man is sure to | CONFIDENTIAL CURRESPONDEN?1;, 


fall a victim, sooner or later, to the in- 


fluences which are for ever working 
against him. His house is built upon 
the sand, and its foundation will be cer- | 
tain to give way. Young people cannot | 
give these truths too much weight. The 
future of that young man is safe who 
eschews every form of double-dealing, 


and lays the foundation of bis career in 


the enduring principles of everlasting 
truth. 





We should sometimes pause to look 
back on the landscape behind us, to see 
its colors softening with the veil of dis- 


tance—to recall ‘tender grace ot a day 


‘that is dead.”’ 


There is a great and 
subtle charm in retrospect. Pleasures 
are remembered without the accompany- 


_ing drawbacks, pain has lost much of 


ita sting, and scenes and circumstances 


| long past are often far more clearly ap- 


80 far back as Belisarius, who had saved 


an empire, begging, we have many neg- 


lected men nowadays; many a Cassandra | 


prophesying to whom we will not listen; 


many @ poet ready tosing, but unheeded | 


through the perverse tastes of Society. 


Not the least of the sina of Society is | 


its irresistible power in diffusing a foily. 
Because an emperor of old was afraid of 
lightning, (the Romans believed that 
| the electric fluid weuld not touch the 
laurel,) or simply wore a laurel wreath 
as the emblem of victory, we bad clas- 
sics have adopted that as a crown oi 
empire, and all modern monarchs wear 
it on their coins. 

But Society is just as absurd now. 
|Our round hats, our collars, our late 
dinners, our luxuries, our etiquette; our 
| want of faith, our determination that 
one class shall have all the luxuries in 
| life, and another al! the labor and 
trouble; our late parties, our armies and 
navics, our wild legisiation; these and 
other faults may be put down to So- 
ciety. They arise from custom, It is 
easy to write or speak against it; but it 
lies upon us with a weight and no man 
is altogether stronger than his age. If 
he be a giant, Society fights him with 
Protean weapons, praises his strength, 
but doubts his sanity, and then says, 
‘“*What is the use of a strong madman?”’ 
But at home, and in his own heart, he 
will perceive that Society makes us do 
very foolish things, and that so far from 
her rule being a pleasant one, that it is 
a heavy one; that we could have each 
lived the lives of martyrs, with yvreater 
ease, comfort, health and enjoyment, 
than have endured that of a fine gentle- 
man of society, with is dinners, equip- 
ages, political influence, fashionable 
marriave, settlement of children, grand 
parties, clubs and his seasons. 

()f all foolish sins, perhaps fashion- 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


prehended than at the time when we 
took part in them as actors or specta- 
tors, 

JHERE is nothing in this world which | 
is so venerable as the character of pa- 
rents, nothing so intimate and endear- 
ing as the relation of husband and wife, 
nothing so tender as that of children, 
nothing so lovely as those uf brothers 
sisters. The little circle is made one by 
a single interest and by a singular union 
of affections, 


He who is not vigorously at work in 
reforming the evil tendencies and harm- 
ful inclinations of his personal charac- 
ter is neglecting the most important, 
though doubtless the most unpleasant, 
part of his moral culture; and he is un- 
mistakably recreaut to an imperative 
duty. 


A MAN is by nothing so much himself 
as by his temper and the character of 
his passions and affections. If he loses 
what is manly and worthy iu these, he 
is as much lost to himself as when he 
loses his memory and understandiny. 

SuvuT the eyes early at night and open 
them early in the morning to give them 
brilliancy; and let the mind be con. 
stantly intent on the acquisition of hu- 
man knowledge, or the exercise of be- 
nevolent thoughts and feelings. 


OuRk ideal can never be too high for 


us to look up to and approach; but to | 


expect to reach it ata single leap and 


| to abandon it because we do not is worse 


able sin is the worst; but its ties are the | 


stronyvest, since it is backed up by all 
What we see other 
inclined to be- 


the force of Society. 
people do, that 
lieve right. 

We are all clever at excusing our- 
selyes, and as the world goes round we 
have so much to do that we easily finda 
substitute to take cur blame; but we 


we are 


the faults of each separate individual, 
and his virtues aise, have been weighed, 
and separated from that enormous mass 
of evil and good, of wisdom and folly, 
committed in every age by Society. 
—— <a 
IN every performance, capecially if it 
be our own, we see (laws, and are con- 
scious of how it may be bettered; and 
this inward vision is to every earnest 
and faithful worker the mainspring of 
his continued improvement. So also in 
every moral action, however much it 
may be approved by others, the actor 
knows that it does not satisfy his own 
conception of what is right or just, or 
merciful or true; and this inward glimpse 
Detter 


f something than |! 


F ACLUA! Dest 

ns t} ( s which 

eve ea Wa ipward 
ENDURING prosperity cannot be 
founded on cunning and dishonesty. 


than folly—it is the death of all moral 





progress. 


ee | 
| 


HE who, without call or office, in- 


dustriously recalls the remembrance of | 
past errors, to confound him who has | 


sincerely repented of them, is heedless 
and unfeeling. 


THERE is not an hour in the day in 
which a man so much likes to see his 


| wife dressed with neatness as when she | 


shall tind, at the Great Reckoning, that 


leaves her bed-room and sits down to | 
breakfast. 


VIRTUE is like precious odors, most 
fragrant where they are incensed or 
crushed, for prosperity doth best dis. | 
cover vice, but adversity doth best dis- 
cover virtue. 


A NOTED philosopher being asked by | 
a friend how he kept himself from being 
involved in quarrels, replied, “By let- 
ting the angry person have it all to him- | 
self.’’ 


MISFORTUNES are moral bitters, which 
frequently restore the healthy tone of 
the mind after it has been cloyed and 
sickened by the sweets of prosperity. 


WHEN we are alone we bave our 


+} . ‘ ‘ 

thoughts to watch, in the family our 

ltemperr, and in mpany our tongues 
1O secure independence, the practice 

Of simple economy is all that is neces- 

sary. 


ee 





W. F. R.—The ordinary method of ae 
ponification, as the conversion of fate into 


| soaps is called, is by builing them with sol u- 


tions of caustic potash or soda. Rosin, which 
is capable of forming a soap with either pot- 
ash or soda, is frequently added to 808 ps. 


I, M. P.—It your intended husband bea 
“flirt’ you may have an unhappy life when 
married. But you may be of & jealous dis. 
position and think much of trifles. Make up 
your mind before the engagement sha!) have 
grown much older, or you will find it far more 
difficult to break it off later. 


Post. —The peanut is indigenous to Af. 
rica, and it fs said that some of the slaves 
who were sold in the South were responsibie 
for its introduction. It was first cultivated in 
this country in North Carolina, and in that 
and other Southern States, it now holde an 
important position among the agricultural 
products. The peanut has always 
an irresistible attraction for small boys the 
world over, and even in these up to date days 
it is regarded as almost an indispensable aq. 
junct of the circus as are the elephants or the 
clowns. 


K. J.—If you think your future bappi- 
ness depends on marrying the Jady, even 
though she is several years your senior, do 
so. The excess in her age need not neces. 
sarily prove an obstacle, unless the parties 
most interested choose to make it such, as 
you are both at the age of discretion and ma. 
turity. It is qn exception to the rule, which 
nature generally dictates, that the gentleman 
shall be the senior partner of the matrimonia) 
firm, in order that he may be better @eted to 
cope with the responsibilities of married life 
by being his wife's counsellor and support, 
and that the couple may grow old together. 

ADAGE.—We doubt if essays on tie 
various religious sects would be of any rea). 
advantage. It is not our place to reil at any 
sect becuuse it does not uphold our own pai. 
ticular views, We claim freedom of thought 
for ourselves, and we must allow it to others. 
As for Mermonism, it is such a scandal, nut 
only to religion, but to common decency, that 
the very mention of the pest should be ex. 
cluded from our conversation. To a right 
thinking mind, such a sect can only be con. 
sidered dangerous and disgusting. While 
vice is hidden, it payvsa perhaps unconscious 
tributo to virtue; open vice can only be the 
result of the lowest state of mind and go- 
ciety. 

W. B. V.—Derby is pronounced by the 
local people as ‘‘Darby;” so Dartford is “Dar. 
ford,” and the river Darenth the “Darn.” This 
is the old true pronunciation; the orthography 
is changed and modern. Old deeds and maps 
write “Darbie,” ‘Barkelie,” “Cholmlie,” etc, 
and old families retain the old pronunciation 
of their names. We read in Hume of the 
mnmartyrdom of Anne “Askew,” but Burnet 
spelis the name correctly, Ayscough, and the 
present family does the same, though they 
call themselves “Askew.” Prideaux is pro- 
nounced Pridux, and net ‘“Pridow,” because 
the name is Anglo-Norman; and Heron is 
sounded as if written “Herne,” because of its 
Danish origin. There is no affectation of the 
“Upper Ten” in this. They are simply cor. 
rect, and not vulgar and ignorant, the true 
pronunciation descending with the estates 
trom father to son. 


JANE Lorpv.—The Charterhouse, a cor. 
ruption of the “Charteuse,”’ was an ancient 
foundation of Carthusian monks in London, 
completed by Sir Walter de Manny in 1371. 
Here Sir Thomas Moore gave himself to reli 
gion and prayer for four years, living without 
a vow,inthe time of Henry VIII. At the dis 
solution of the monasteries it passed to the 
Duke of Norfolk and to other owners; but in 
1611 it was sold to Thomas Sutton, a wealthy 
merchant, who endowed it as the “hospital of 
King James."" On the foundation live eighty 
pensioners in collegiate style, and in the 
school are nearly three hundred boys, all re- 
ceiving a good education. This is the school 
of Gray-friars so well described by Thackeray, 
himself a Carthusian. Bishop Burnet was 
once its master, and Oliver Cromwell was 
elected governor in 1652. Thackeray makes 
his admirable hero, Colonel Newcome, 4 
brother of Charterhouse, and answer to the 
call “Adsum"—“I am here’—of the roll of 
poor brothers as he dies. Itiaa home for de- 


| cayed gentlemen, poor authors, booksellers, 


and unsuccessful merchants and traders. 


K.—The term “Whig,” used as a namé 
for one of our old political parties, is derived 
from the name given to the old Scotch free 


| booters. It originated in ugham, « pack: 


saddle. In the reign of James I. the Marquis 
of Argyle employed a band of these free 
booters, or pack saddle thieves, to oppose the 
Government of the time. Hence, from the 
time of Charles IL., all who opposed the Gov 
ernment were called “Whiggamoors,” 804 
later the term was altered to “Whigs.” The 
term “Tory” has an equally strange orgin. It 
comes from the word “toruighim,” to make 
sudden raids; but, as Macaulay informs his 
readers, “the name ‘Tory’ was first given 
those who refused to concur in excluding 
James from the throne.” Other derivations 
are given, but this seems the most reasonable 
The term “Conservative” originated with the 
“Quarterly Review” in 1830—" We have alway? 
been conscientiously attached to what * 
called the Tory, and which might wit! more 


ropriety be called the Conservative rty 


at 


' -m 
I 

The idea is a party whose 
preserve the 
**Liberal’’ has com 


chief ov) 
utior 
e to 
started 
nds gave 


conserve or consti 
he 


Church and State 


& party designation since Lord Byron 
& periodical to which he and his frie 
the title “The Liberal.’’ 
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THe DREAMER, 








BY J. 8. 





He loves to watch the waves at play 
Leap up the rocks with ceaseless roar, 

And see their snowy, showering spray 
Dissolve in pearls along the shore. 


He hears the music of the skies, 

The thunder's bass, the song of birds, 
And vainly tries to crystallise 

His soul's rich harmonies into words. 


And wandering in the Autumn woods, 
Far from the sight of human face, 
His fancy fills thy solitudes 
With shapes of beauty and of grace. 


W bat boots his idle dreams to those 
Who with unconquerable wil] 

Toll trom the dawn till daylight's close 
To keep the world from standing still? 


He smiles, and says his dreaming tends 
To show the beauty of design; 

To shape men's lives to nobler ends, 
And draw them nearer the Divine. 


Wheels Within Wheels. 


BY D. D, 











moon, but the stars hung like lamps 

in the cloudless sky; the waves broke 
gently onthe shiny beach, where they 
sometimes roared like thunder, their soft 
monotonous splashing making an accom- 
paniment to the silent music of the 
spheres and the more audible whispers of 
the pair of lovers who walked on the 
shore. 

There was no need to whisper, for there 
was no one nearer to themthan the girl’s 
sister, who stood in a verandah of a house 
facing the sea watching them, and there 
was the whole length of the garden be- 
tween her and them. 

She could just distinguish their figures; 
he, tall and strongly built, with his arm 
around the girl’s graceful form, as they 
slowly paced the shore. 

“Has Maud come in yet, Agatha?’ 
cailed a voice from the drawing room, 

“No, mother, but it is all right, they are 
just outside the garden;I am chaperon- 
ing them: Goon witb your book.”’ 

“It is getting late,’ said Mra. Hayes, 
picking up a novel, which Agatha had just 
pronounced a fit book for her mother to 
read. 

She was clever, and it amused her to su- 
pervise her pretty mother’s reading; it was 
one of her many duties, for she was the 
pivot on which the domestic arrangements 
of her home turned. 

She was the useful, Maud the ornament- 
al, daughter; father and brothers they had 
none; she had the brains, Maud the beauty 
ofthe family, and yet the sisters were 
very much alike, but Agatha suffered the 
inconvenience of having a beautiful sister. 
Nature had done as she often does, trieu 
her ’prentice hand on the elder sister and 
then produced Maud, by whose side Aga- 
tha looked almost plain. 

One great beauty the older sister had, 
her lovely rich golden hair, more sunny 
and more luxuriant than Maud’s, hair 
that many rich girls would give their for- 
tunes to possess; for the rest, she was a 
bright, clever looking girl, with a ruddy 
complexion, too red to be pretty, which 
looked still redder by the side of Maud’s 
delicate white skin. 

‘s] wonder what they find to say to each 
other,” thought Agatha, with a girlieh 
longing to pierce the mystery that en- 
shrouds engaged people, as she stood 
watching the lovers. There was a wistful 
look in her eyes, for she knew what it was 
to love; she had plumbed the depths of 
love deeper than Maud, for her love was 
unreturned; she knew more of love’s hit 


|" was a summer night; there was no 
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| probably never get over it if you once 
roused the demon in me, That is what | dignity, and Agatha saw thata storm was 
mean by saying that though I am usuaily brewing; so when ten minutes had elapsed 


considered a very good-tempered man, | 


don’t look sad, my queen.” 

Maud ciung closer to bim; she loved him 
better than ever, for now there was a slight 
touch of fear in her love, fear lest she 
should ever awaken this slumbering dem- 
on of rage in her lover's heart. 

At this juncture Agatha came running 
down the garden to lock the gate and 
summon her sister indoors, and the lovers 
embraced as though they were parting for 
ever; as perhaps, they knew it not, they 
were. 

Then Agatha opened the garden door, 
and there was a short discussion as to what 
time they were to meet the next day, and 
then he went home by the beach and the 
girls returned to their house, 

**] hate that bicycle, I don’t see half so 
much of George now; he is always on that 
wretched machine. 1 am quite jealous ot 
it; 1 shan’t see him till three to-morrow, 
because he is going on it,’’ said Maud as 
they entered the house. 

She was certainly beautiful; she stood 
under the hall lamp and threw off the 
woolen cloud in which her head aud 
shoulders were enveloped, and showed 
her small golden head with her clear-cut 
features, her paie delicate complexion, 
her red lips and dark gray passionate 
eyes, unusual in ao fair atype of beauty as 
hers, 

“Tam sure you have seen enough of 
each other to-day; it is nearly half-past 
ten. Have you fixed your wedding day 
yet?” 

‘Not quite, we shall decide to-morrow,”’ 
said Maud. 

But they did not decide that question on 
the morrow. 

George Le Strange, to whom Mand was 
engaged, was the elder son of the rector of 
the little Cornish village in which the 
Hayes’ lived; he wasin the Indian Civil 
Service, and was at home for a year on 
leave; it was during this year that he 
wooed and won Maud. 

He had one brother, Lambert, a fair, 
rather delicate-looking man of tive and 
twenty, who had twice proposed to Maud 
and been refused beford George returned 
from India to see and to conquer. 

Lauibert was a barrister, but he did not 
seem to be over burdened with briefs, and 
he was frequently at home, and as the 
Hayes were the only ladies in the parish, 
except his mother, the young people were 
on very intimate terms. 

The brothers were very unlike each 
otber. George was dark and bronzed and 
weil filled out, with bandsome featurés, 
full of life and animal spirits, while Lain 
bert was very quiet and had rather a mel- 
ancholy air, which might be due to his 
blighted affections or to the more prosaic 
cause of delicate health. 

Agatba was his confidante, whom he 
loved with a brotherly affection, and Aga- 
tha loved him, but not as a sister. There 
was the pity of it; Agatha loved as women 
loved men, and Lambert never suspected 
it, and tortured her with his confidences 
about Maud, who never gave him a 
thought, but lived for George, 

And now Maud bad a rival, 
bad just bought a bicycle, and as he was 


for George 





a man who could do nothing by halves, he 
was just now all keon on his new hobby, 
which be rode daily, his very natural am- 
bition being to see how immany 
could possibly do in a day. 
The consequence was Maud saw less of 
bim than sbe did before the arrival of 
| the bicycle; and a4 she was rather an 6x- 
| acting young woman, quite conscicus ef 
| her charms and tenacious as tothe atten- 


terness, less of its sweetness than her sis | tion due to her, she was Inclined to rebel 


ter did. 


| against these long rides, which deprived 


So with her own small experience to go | her of her lover's society. 


upon and plenty of imagination to help | 
her, she was not far off the truth when she | 


decided they were no doubt talking about 
themisel ves. 

They were; he was confessing to Maud 
that he had a vile temper when roused, 
and was deriving great sweetness from 
the acknowledgement, which she refused 
to believe. 

“] assure you it is true, though it takes 
a great deal to rouse it; in fact I only 
know one person in the world who could 
do so.”’ 

‘*W ho is that ?”’ 

“You, my beloved, 


ve you so intensely; you 
DOS88C86 68 


You, because I] 
bayve power 


ver me which no one eis 

‘I wish I had not that particular power 
but you would not be angry with me for 
long, would you ?”’ 


“Yes, that is the worst of it. I should 


On the day following the above conver- 
sation, Maud happened to be in rather a 
captious mood, and when threé o'clock 
| struck and Le Strange did not appear she 
| looked very grave. 

At half-past three Le Strange still tarried 
and Maud’s face grew graver;a@ quarter to 
four and still the wheels of his chariot 
were not heard, and there was an angry 
light in the dark gray eyes now and 4 
haughty expression on the beautiful face 
which boded ill to the tardy lover. 

“George is late,’’ said Agatha. 


‘‘] am glad bicycles were not invented 
when I was engaged,’’ said Mrs Hayes 
an u rtunate remark, Ww! i niy add 

ai t t e are f Ma m4 S An 


At last, a‘ 
rode int 

“wTbere be is; aren’t you golr 
Maud ?”’ said Agatha. 


the stabie yard on ni 
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‘Uertainly not,’ said Maud with great, both arrived at calmly and deliberately, is 


| and Le Strange had not putinan appear- 





miles he | 





really have a vile temper, though it is quite | ance, she went to see the cause of his de- 
possible you may never find it out; #0 Isay and warn him that every minute ad- 


ded to his offence, 

She found him bending over his machine 
in bis shirt sleeves, one of the pneumatic 
tires in his hands and a pail of water by 
his side. 

‘What on earth are you doing?’ asked 
Agatha. 

‘*Locating a puncture, I shan’t be long,”’ 
said Le Strange. 

‘You had better not belong; all tne fat is 
in the firenow. Maud isina tury. It is 
past four,’’ said Agatha. 

“By Jove, is it? I’il wash my hands 
andcome directiy. It is this puncture 
thet has delayed me I am awfully 
sorry.”’ 

Agatha returned to the drawing-room in 
a fit of laughter. 

“He la now coming. He was very busy 
locating a puncture, 1 don’t know what 
it means, but it seems to be a very trouble- 
some and lengthy process. He is very 
sorry he is 80 late,’’ 

‘He will find me in the garden if he 
wants mé,’’ said Maud, risingand walk- 
ing outof the room with the air of a 
tragedy queen. 

As Le Strange did want her, he followed 
in her wake, and found her seated under 
an acacia tree with a book in ber hand, in 
which she was apparently engrossed, 

‘*Maud, my darling, | am so sorry to be 
80 late; but that puncture delayed me 
quite half an bour,’’ he exclaimed, throw- 
ing himself on the seat beside her, intend- 
ing to put his arms round her, but she 
shrank back haughtily and repulsed him. 

‘Don’t touch me, please; your conduct 
in quite unpardonabie.’”’ 

The worde and the manner were, in his 
opinion, 80 absurdly disproportienate to 
bis offence that bis first inclination was to 
burst out laughing, but he restrained him- 
self, and seeing that she was really in 
earnest, foolish as it seemed to him that 
she should be so angry at such a tritle, he 
endeavored to conciliate her. 

“Forgive me, my queen, I really could 
not heipit, It was the fault of my ma 
chine.’’ 

“Which you care far more for than you 
do for me,”’ interrupted Maud, 

“What utter rubbsh! It is really 
childish to talk in this way,’ said Le 
Strange, again trying to tondle her. 

She pushed his hands away and stood 
up facing him, the word “chiidish,’’ had 
stung her into a passion. 

‘‘How dare you call me childish? If 
this isthe way you neglest me for the 
sake of atrumpery toy before marriage, | 
should like to know what I am to expect 
atterl am your wife. I consider your 
conduct to day a positive insult,’’ 

It was his turn to be angry now. Maud’s 
temper had brought the red blood into ber 
pale cheeks, but his anger was ofa more 
dangerous kind, he grew pale, and his 
dark eyes flashed fire as he seized both of 
ber little hands in one of his and held 
them apparently without the slightest ef- 


fort, es In a vice, 60 that the marks of bis | 
| struck nine, and then she heard footate ps 


fingers on her delicate wrists remained for 


hours, 
“Do you know what you 
he demanded, 
“Perfectly,’’ said Maud, still angry. 


are saying ?’’ 


“Do you mean it 7” he continued in au , 


ominously calm voice, 

“Yes, of course,”’ said Maud, beginning 
to feel rather frightened, but resolved not 
to show it. 

“You really mean you think I care more 
for an inanimate toy than I do for you?” 

“Your conduct to-day proves it.’”’ 

“And you fear that! shall neg'ect you 
when you ‘remy wife, 

“Judging from today’s experience I 


do,’”’ said Maud, but hor tone was less de- | 


cided. 

She did not really fear anything of the 
kind, but prides would not let her retract 
her words just yet. p 

“Under those circumstances, don’t you 
think it better that we should part? Is is 
a terrible risk for yOu to run, to be a ne- 
giected wife,’’ said Le Strange, in the same 


calm tone, 


“Ob ! certainig, if you wish it; by all 
means. Let us say good-bye here,”’ said 
Maud, now angrier than é6ver, trying wo 


withdraw her hands as she spoke. 


“There is no hurry. Letus clearly un- 
derstand each other We decide, then, to 
art t f engag* 
nent i 4 e f y 6 

A aUS86 are 
sure if 1 married y i should negle 
you Don’t let us make any mistake 

bout it Thisis the conclusion we have 





it not?’ 

‘*Yeos,"’ said Maud, a little surprised at 
the turn things were taking, but suppos- 
ing when they were both calmer they 
would repent of this resolution. 

“There is no question of jilting between 
us; our decision is mutual?’ he con- 
tinued, 

‘“Yoa,”’ said Maud again. 

“Then good-bye,” and he flung his arms 
round her for one orief second as he kissed 
ber fiercely, and then before she bad re 
covered from her surprise he was out of 
sight. 

She resumed her seat and thought over 
the scene she had just been acting in, and 
tried to take in the sense of it. His ring was 
still on her finger, but was sbe still en- 
gaged tohim? Wasit true that all was 
atan end between them? Had they really 
parted forever? Or would hecome back 
that evening and make it up? Did he 
really mean what he said 7? 

Her anger was quite gone now, and she 
feltshe had not meant any of those angry 
words; but had he been in earnest? She 
did notthink he was. They had never 
quarrelied before, so she had n> precedent 
to Judge from, but she came to the oon- 
clusion he would come back, perhaps to 
tea; if not, he would certainly meet her at 
their trysting place in the evening. 

Perhaps afier all he had gone into the 
house, so after waiting a little while, she 
went into the drawing room, Tea was 
just brought in, but George was not there, 
Perhaps he had gone back to his bicycle. 
Maud went to see, but found the cause of 
his offence just as he bad left it. 

Evidently he meant to come back, since 
he had left his precious hobby behind him, 
80 Maud wentto her tea much rejieved. 
After tea she so far relented asto pick up 
the pneumatic tire and wheel the bioyole 
into @ little north room she used for 
painting; this would please him when he 
oumeé in the evening. 

The evening came, however, but Le 
Strange did not appear. At nine o'clock 
Maud went down to their trysting place, 
but there was no sign of him, and she re- 
turned disconsolate to the house. She was 
silent for the reat of the evening, and she 
cried herself to sleep; but her tears were 
not very bitter ones, for she felt sure he 
would come in tbe morning, and they 
would never quarrel again. 

The next day was the longest Maud ever 
spent. There was no sign of Le Strange, 
and sbe began to grow alarmed; she re- 
membered what he had told her about bis 
tew per, and as the long hours wore on sbe 
began to wonder if it were possible that 
he had meant they were parting for ever. 
She could not, she would not believe that 
he did, 

He was angry, no doubt; she had roused 
this temper he had spoken of,but he would 
recover by the evening and meet her as 
usual, She would take care to be early, so 
as not to keep bim walting. 

Shortly before nine o'clock she threw a 
shaw! round her head and ran down to 
the beach, feeling sure that L939 Strange 
would join her, and then how sweet it 
would be to meet after this estrangement, 
She waited in vain till the ohurch clock 


on the shingle behind her, and, turning, 
shesaw Lambert Lo Strange coming to- 
warde her. 

She went to meet him, Perhaps he had 
sone message for her; perhaps he was 
comé #4 an ambassador of peace. 

“Maud! Maud I was coming to tell 
youwe had just had a telegram from 
George; he sails to morrow morning.” 

“What! a telegram! Sails for where? 
W hat do you mean ?”’ exclaimed Maud. 

“Surely you know—for India. He left 
us this morning; hetold us last night it 
was all over between you and him, and 
that he meant to sail by the first boat he 
could catch, 

‘““We have been in a regular whirlwind 
since five oclock yesterday. My mother is 
torribly upset by this sudden departure, 
and as for George, he was like a madman, 
he would not suffer any of us to come near 
you, to see If there were any hope of a re- 
concilation, but déclared everything was 
at anend forever between you.’’ 

‘So it is,’’ said Maud, wondering at the 
calmness with which she spoke, for she 
was trembling so #he could scarcely stand, 
the gathering darkness 
which hid her emotion from Lambert. 


and she blessed 


“Did he say anything else?’ she asked. 
‘Yes; he said he should propose to the 
first girl he met in Calcutta I pity the 
girl if she f f gh t accept him 
6 is ar x f pique.”’ 

® Ww! ‘ appy 70 In and 

see mother and Agatha; | am gO0ing to 
stroll by the sea for a little while,”’ said 
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Maud, acd something in her manner pre 
ven‘ed him from offering to scoompany 
ber. 

When he was gone, Maud ran down the 
beach towards the sea and threw herself 
on the ridge of pebbles which marked the 
limitof high tide, and there, face for- 
wards on the shingle, she sobbed and 
moaned and sometimes almost shrieked 
io ber despair, and the roar of the waves 
and the sobs of the sea, laden with the | 
woesof humanity, drowned her pitiful 
cries; and the millions of shining worlds 
above moved around tn their orbits, care- 
lees and heedlees that in one tiny planet, 
which looked but « point of light to them, 
the heart of a woman was breaking for 
love of a man. 

Ho the waves broke on the shing ¢, and 
the stare shone in the sky, and Maud suf- 
fered. 

Thus they all fulfilled their mission. 

. o * 7 © * 

Nix inouths passed away, and the waves 
still beat on the sbore and the stare still 
shone in the sky, and Maud still suffered 
allentiy and secretly; she suffered, trying 
to hide her pain from every one, pride 
helping ber to conceal it so successfuliy 
that only one person suspected she felt it 

That person was Agatha, and her own 
secret trouble had sharpened her sympa 
thies and taught her to see through the 
mask her sister wore, 

Agatha detected the hollowness of 
Maud's galety; she saw her sister was 
paler and thinne:; she guessed what bitter 
tears were shed inthe night- watches, but 
she dared not profler any symnpathy. 

Lambert Ls Strange was now a very [rs 
quent visitor. Maud encouraged bia visite, 
because through him only could she now 
hope to bear of George, he was the link 
between them, for his father and mother 
never mentioned théir elder son in Maud's 
presence. 

They considered her fickle and heartless 
and knowlog nothing of what had really 
happeved, blamed her for spoliing their 
sone’'s life. 

“Lambert, however, flattered bimeelf 
that he was gaining Maud's affection, and 
hoped that oow all was atan end betwee. 
his brother and her she would accept hiin. 
He used to torture Agatha by confiding 
his new hopesato her,and trying to git 
her to say she thought Maud waa bogin 
ning to care for hii, 

Nhe tried to avoid the tete-a tete he was 
always seeking, and at last, one day, 
goaded to desperation by his protestations 
of love tor Maud, she counselled him to 
ask her himesvlf and see what the result 
would be, 

One February afternoon he acted on 
this advice, The a:ene took place on the 











beach, where he met Maud, accidentally | 
on her part, designedly on bis. 

They waiked logether to the door which 
led into the garden of her home, she hop 
ing to hear &. we pews of George, hoping 
yet dreading, for the news might be bis 
marriage, for which she) anxiously 
searched the Indian papers ever week, 
searched boping not to find, 

Lambert, however, did not mention his 
brother, but Justas she was reluctantly 
going to bid him good-bye be kept the 
hand she offered bim in bis and said: 

“Waita minute, Maud. I have some 
thing to say to you,” 

“Yor? said Maud inquiringly, hoping 
it Was souie 10s aye from George be was 
about to deliver. 

‘Maud, I love you more than ever, and 
lately | bave dared to hope you were be- 
ginning to care justa iiitie for me; and 
now thatall is at end between you and 
George, | have waited tii | can wait no 
longer. Can you love we fT’ 

“Notin that way. Asaw# brother | could 
love you dearly, but 1 shall never marry,” 
sald Maud gently but decidedly. 

“Why not? Tell me, Maud.” 

‘Lambert, you are very blind. Even if 
I loved you inthe way you want mé to 
love you I would never marry you.”’ 

“Why not?’ 

‘“Ayatha loves you. She would kill me 
ifshe knew I bad told you, but! am sure 
or %4.”” 

“Ayatha! My God! What a brate 1 
have been to ber, then. I[athat why you 
refuse me? Is tbat your only reason?’ 

“No, | bave another greater reason, 1 
did not mean to tell you, but for ber sake 
I will. I love George—oh, God how I love 
bim—aud I shall never love any one 6lse. 
Now you know why | shall never marry 
any one, and whv in any case I could 


never bave inarrisd you.” 


And Maud snatched her band away and 
ran uptbe garden with a color as Dright 
as Agatha s in her usually pale Cheeks 

Lambert went down to the s6a and 
strolled by its edge, as the setting sun 


winning Maud sank with it, but as surely 
asthe sun would rise the nextday would 
the new bope to which Maud's words had 
give birth rise in his heart. 


He would have declared jus: then that it | 


was iinpossible he should ever love AKa- 
tha, had it been suggested to bia, but the 
men who can love but one woman are 
com paratively few, and he was not one of 
them. 

He felt supremely tniserable as he 
watched the sunset colors fade in the «ky, 
and their reflection Io the sea melt as 
quickly, until all was cold and gray in the 
heavens above and the sea beneath; and 
then be thought of Agetha, whom he 
wished to tell of his disappointment, #0 be 
went to the church, where he knew she 
was practicing on the organ, tO escort her 
home, 

“She bas refised me, Agatha. There is 
no hope; she loves George,"’ he said bal! 
an-hour later, as be and Agatha walked 
through the village. 


| 
“] feared she did, but I thought it was | 


better you should know the truth. Did 
shetell you why the engagement was 
broken cfr?” 

“No, she told me she would never 
marry, and George told me he should 
warry the first girl he met in Calcutta. He 
has notdone 89,80 perhaps he has re- 
pented of his rash vow.” 

“! wonder if be ati!l cares for Maud, and 
if there is any chance of # reooncilation ? 
It seeins terribie that tbe happiness of two 
people should be wrecked by a quarrel.’’ 

“Such a stupid quarrel, too, about that 
wretched bicycle; so much we Know. 
There is a misunderstanding as well as a 
quarrel, because be is under the Impres- 
sibn thac she does not care for him,’’ said 
Lambert. 

‘“Whata pity wecan’t undeceive bim. 
But Maud would never forgive us if we 
did; she would rather die than ist us teil 
bim. Any woman would unless she was 
quite certain the man cared for ber.”’ 

“Would you rather die, if you cared for 
any one, than jet him know you did?” 

“Yes, a thousand times rather, unless 
I was sure he cared for mea. Kut I should 
not die, Lam too strong. I should go on 
iiving, and noone would ever suspect I 
cared, uO matter how much I was in love, 
But, Lambert, 1 do wish wecould some- 
how let George know tbe truth without 
compromising Maud,’’ 

“1 don’t see how thatis to be done, un- 
less we write end tell him.’’ 

“What! in plain English? That will 
never do, Wemust write sucha letter 
that all the world might read and not un- 
derstand, and yet that shail tell George 
thetruih. 1 believe loa. do it; Ill try 
when | get home aud show you the result 
tomorrow. Come to tea; | shall be 
alone,’”’ 

Tne next day Agatha showed the follow- 
jug letter to Lambert, and watched him 
anxiously as be read it: 


“DREAR GRORGE, 
“Laumbertand I have just suc 
ceeded in locating your puncture for you. 
Asthereis n0 one @lse in all the wide 
world who can patch it up, wetbhink you 
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' dipped behind the hlue waves; all hope of 


EVENING POS! 





quo, just as it was on the day of the q ar- 
rel, bat the lovers were united. Maud 

| was ciioging to 1 Strange. 
There were traces of tears on ber beauti- 


| fal pale face, but they both looked so ra- | 


Le Sirange’s vehement exclamation of 
| “Agatha, you are an angel,” the first time 
she was alone with him, told her it was ber 
letter that bad brought bim back. 

Le Strange bad only three months’ leave 
this time, so the marriage was burried on, 
and before Maud and ber bnsband bad 
been six months in India, Lambert and 
Agatha were engaged. 


that be had given to Maud, but it was 
based on frieudship and affection, and was 
therefore likely to weather the storm of 
life,and po cne need fear that Agatha 
would be leas bappy than her sister. 


| The Third ' Time. 
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on conquestto night. I never saw 

your sover ladyship look half so 
charming before, said my sister Alice, 
dropping mea very playful curisey as 1 
came towards her, and very sincerely re- 
turned her compliment. 

Vanity apart, and judging ourselves by 
the standard of each other, I think I may 
say that we were a very presentable pair 
of debutantes “s we stood there arrayed for 
our first ball. 

We were twin sisters, just seventeen 
years of agé, although | was generally dis- 
tinguished os tbe elder, on accountot my 
more *‘sober’’ character. Alice’s goiden 
hair, Violet eyes, and rich warm color, 
were all reflected in my case in paler, 
fainter tints, 

We were alike, but she was far more 
briliiant than 1 was in every respect She 
was ibe noonday, and I the evening. As 
I stooped to arrange the wreaths of trail- 
ivy which looped up the delicate white 
tulle dress, she whispered, halt laughing, 
half bushing, ‘Wilfred Anderson wili be 
there, Fiory. Do you think he recoilects 
me—that is, us?’ 

“Do you think he will forget us—that is, 
you?” f retorted. ‘*You have the ad- 
vantage of me, Ally—one more pleasure to 
look forward to among the many we are 
anticipating. Now, | expect no old friend, 
no Wilfred Anderson to turn up for my 
especial benefit to night.”’ 

“Aba! we shail ses, sober Florry,’’ said 


| \\ ELL, Flory, you are certainly bent 














should not be surprised if——’’ 

“Are you ready, children?’ interrupted 
my mother, approaching the doorin her 
rich black silk and point lace cap, look- 


| ing, a8 Alice protested, “iunuch prettier 
| than eitber of us,’’ and in five minutes 


had beller come by the next mail and see | 


what you can do. You will tind your bi- 
eycle in Maud’s atudic; the punecciure, 
inough serious, canonly be found with 
care; to outward appeareoce all is right. 
“AGATHA. 


“)’? S&S —Maud does not know we have 
told you this and would be furious if she 


knew we bad discovered the puncture; | 


bul, as Mr, Weller said, there are ‘wheels 
within wheols'’ 


“Do you think he will understand what 
it means?” said Agatha Auxiously. 

*‘Seud it and let us see,”’ 

The letter was duly sent, and about six 
weeks later George Le Strange walked in- 
to Mra. Hayes’ drawing-room one after- 
noon #8 though he were in the habit of 
doting so every day of his life. 

“Gecrge!' exclaimed Agatha and her 
mother in a breath, but Maud only put 
her hand to ber beartas she rose in eur- 
prise. 

“Ll have cometo mend that puncture | 
left unlocated the last time | was here, 
W here shail l fod tiy machine? said Le 
Strange,iooking at Maud as though he was 
reading ber soui, 

‘Maud bas it. She never lets any ou6 
go nearit. Maud, take George to your 
studio,’’ said Agatha, 

Maud, scarcely knowing whether she 
was awakeor asleep, mechanically ied tue 


way to the studio, followed by Ls Strange 
The was | i + eed 1d 
eI! s] 
“ . 
\ .w su hem to 
t@n Sie ¢ imatic tir 1 Statu 


more we were on our way to thé ball. 

My father, though by no means one of 
its wealthiest inhabitants, had iong held a 
good position in his native town. There 


Alice, dancing about. “For my part, I | 





diantly happy tuat Agatha bad no need to | 
ask ifthe quarrel were patched up, but 


His love for ber was less passionate than | 











Wiltred Anderson was always a special 
favorite, but when he came to bid us good. 
bye, before going to Cambridge, it was not 

| my father's hand Le beid the longest, nor 
my father’s face he looked st the last. The 
| lad of eighteen went away, firmly beliey- 
ing bimeelf the most sorely tried of oon. 
stant lovers, and Ally’s bright eyes were 
| clouded for at least three days after his de- 
parture. 

It has been questioned whether any orf 
the pleasures of our lives quite come Up to 
the expectations we had formed of them. 
I think, however, I may safely say that 
our first ball did. 

Everything app@ared to our enchanted 
eyes couleur de rose. 

As for Alice, before she bad been five 
minutesin the room, Wilfred came to 
claiin ber hand, looking aitogether ao 
manly, bandsome, and happy, that it is no 
wonder she felt proud of his evident edmi- 
ration, and in her own frank, innocent 
| manner, showed him tuat the pleasura of 

their meeting was mutual. Presently Wii- 
fread came up to them. 

| “Miss Gilbart,” be said, in a low voice, 

| “I want you to take pity on a frisnd of 

mine. Heis my college tutor—an excel- 
lent fellow, thongh he has nothing to 


| boast of as regards face or fortune. Tuere 
| he is. May 1 introduce him ?”’ 


1 assented, glancing with some ouri sity 
at the individual pointed out. He was a 


| tall, gravelooking man, with broad 








be had married iny mother, the daughter 


ofa highly influential land-owner, and 
there he had resided throughout an active 
and energetic career, following the pro- 
fession of a physician. 

We, bis only chiidren, bad seen little 


shoulders aud heavy, irregular features, 
only redeemed from positive ugliness by 
the expression of his clear soft gray eyes, 
at once so intelligent and kindly, that their 
first steady look at me gave me a pleasant 
sense of confidence in their owner, 

Instead of the formal inclination which 
usually marks a formal introduction, I 
instincily put out my hand, which be as 
instinctively shook witb a cordial grasp. 

‘‘Miass Gilbart—my friend, Jobn Owen.” 

A few words of mutual commonplace 
followed, and Wilfred then left us to de- 
vote himseif anew to Alice, 

During the remainder of the evening 
Mr. Owen and limproved our acquaint- 
ance rapidiy;and1 assured Alice, who, 
during our drive homeward, rallied me 
not alittle on my peculiar fortune in cap- 
tivating the ugliest man in the room, that 
I bad never met with so sensible a com- 
panion, papa always excepted. 

“Thank you, wy dear,’’ smiled our 
father. 

Three bappy weeks succeeded, enlivened 
by skating excursions, walking parties, 
and many gatherings round the evening 
fire. Wilfred and bis friend were con- 
tinually with us, and still John Owen's 
place was ever at my side. 

What my feelings towards him at this 
time réally were, | can scarcely teil. Girl 
like, I was flattered by the evident pleas- 
ure which this man, so far my superior in 
age and intellect, found in my society, but 
as yet I had not learned fully to appreciate 
his excellence, 

Consequently it was with no peculiar 
emotion that I heard the announcement, 
one afternoon, that the next day would 
witness his departure. 

Wiifred and Alice—now openly be 


| trothed, and only waiting until the latter 


of the world beyond the immediate neigh- | 


borLood of our home: and to this day my 
brightest and most énduring memories are 
clustered around that dear quaint little 


very sbop windows of which grape-vines 
wreathed with proud iuxuriancs, its noble 
church, and its aocieutiy exdowed gram 
may school. 

On the latter institution Eldoun was 
especially wout to plume itself, and indeed 
the groups of gowned and (rencher-capped 
youths loitering in the sunny market 
place, or congregated under the fine old 
walnut trees which overhung the cloistered 
walls of the grammar scbool, added not a 
little to the respectability as well as to the 
picturesque character of the place, 

Three years previously to the date of 
my story, Wilfred Anderson bad been @ 
senior scholar Eidoun, and there had 
somehow *prung up a sort of boy and girl 
liking between bim and my pretty little 
sister, for our father, who bad a rare syin- 
pathy with all school-lads,and who especi- 
ally regretted having no sons of bis own, 
wou!d frequently invite those boys whose 
manly, healthful interest in out-door 

‘ports accorded with his peculiar tastes, 


home to his house, where inany an ardent 

q ie ry 

Jiecussion on angling, cricket, etc., took 
ice rT nd our cheertfu (e@a-tabie, the 


fing forth like an oracle. and 
inking in his words as 
eageriy as if be had really been-such. 


bis youor guesta dr 


town, with its gabled streets, over the | 


should have completed his college career 
to be united—were seated in a distant 
window, in the fast failing winter twilight 
exchanging lovers’ confidences, and I, 
with my father and Mr, Owen, sat around 
the fi reside. 

Presently there wasa ring at the door 
bell, and the former was summoned to his 
surgery. John Owen began to exprers 
his regret at our app: oaching separation. 

‘*Yes, indeed,’’ | replied, “1 am sorry 
you are going. We shall a!l miss you 
very much.”’ 

As I spoke, I glanced at Wilfred and Al- 


| jee; but my companion did not, or would 


not see the glance. 

‘All!’ he repeated, earnestly. ‘‘Are 
you reaily sorry? Ob, Florence, call it 
madness, presumption, if you will; but | 
mustspeak. I mustteli you, before we 
part, how dearly, how devotedly I love 
you! Yet what have I to hope?—I,« 
poor college tutor, homeless aud penni- 
les3; while you Fiorence, forgive 
me!’ 

“Oh, hush, hush!’ I cried, tearfully. 
“Do not speak such words! Indeed, | 
never thought of this. I do notlove you. 
I do not seem io know wy own heart as 
yet.”’ 

‘‘Enough, Florence,” he replied, with 
calm, sorrowful dignity. ‘Ab, child, had 
you known it, you would never have 
trifled with my beart as you have done.” 

A strong, yet not unkindly grasp, ws% 
laid upon his shoulder. 

“Right, Owen,” said my father, who bad 
entered unobserved—‘“she is a child. 











Think no more of this weakness, 
my good fellow. Had it been otherwiss, 
I could scarcely havegiven my daughtdr 
to a man, however estimable, who has no 
bometo offer her. Flory, shake hands 
with Mr. Owen, and go to your room.”’ 

John left Eldoun the next morning. | 
did not see him again. 

i - ” . 7 + 

‘‘Boast not thyself of to-morrow, for 
thou knowest not what a day may bring 
fortb.”’ 
these inspired words? Within one short 
year after the events above narrated, wy 
father wasaruined man. The failure ofa 
bark, wherein ali his fands had for years 
been deposited, reduced us at once from a 
position of comwparstive #ffluence to the 
verge of nevoraity. 

My fatber’s tempérament was not well 


(ly ronnd the gables, and 


Who has not felt the truth of. 


He turned to my father and mother,and 
warmly sboox their hands, Then he 
paused belore leaving the room. 

“One kiss, Florence,’’ said be; “itis the 
last time,” 

What ceuld | do but yield? For one in 
stant he strained me to bis heart—tie next 
be nad left me, and the wind moaned sad 
the night fell 


darkiy round, 
o * * . * . 


It wasa glorious evening in July; all 
around spoke peace to the tried and tired 
spirit, and filled it with the incff+ble calm 
which sometiuies comes througu the me 


| diuw of quiet ard beautiful seenery to the 


ealculated to withstand thess reverses; he | 


was seized with a kind of mental paraly- 
sis, which rendered him totally unable to 
pursue his calling asa physician; and in 
this extremity we judged it the wisest 


of a sister of bis, long settled in Australia, 
that we we would go out, and try our for 
tune in a new world; hoping that the long 
voyage might also bo beneficial in restor- 
ing my dear father’s mind to its wonted 
heal‘hy tone 

My mother’s family provided the neces- 
sary funds for our passage and ocutfit—not 
wholly ungrudgingly it must be confessed, 
for few and far between are the “brotbere 
born for adversity;’’ and it was a matter 
of great thankfulness to my mother and 
myself that our sweet Alice was exempted 
trom our trials, being the bappy little wife 
of Wilfred Anderson, now established as 
junior partner in a firm of eminent solici- 
tors inthe neighboring county town, of 
which his father was at the head. 

Nevertheless, it was a heavy heart that | 
prepared toquit Fldoun, the scene of all 
my past bappy life;and when the last 
bustleand excitement of packing were 
over, when we turned away for the last 
time from the door of that house we had 
all our lives called ‘“home,”’’ and sought 


| peli 
course to comply with the urgent entreaty | pores 


heart which, amid all 
hat not lost the trostiness of 
hoiy Nature. 

Tears rose unbidden to my eyes, as | 
gazed on the dreamy lovelivess of the 
landscape which iay before me, bathed in 
the goiden ligut of 
were not all sorrowful; and 
tie old dear days at Kidoun for a time dis- 
the recollection of many heavy 
and scathing trial Which bad come to me 
during the last seven years, Ah me! 1 


its love for 


| Was only five-and-twenty, vet my youth- 


sbelter under tbe roof of a kind friend, | 


who had urged usto spend our last re 
maining daysin England with her, my 
fortitude gave way, and, Jikethe patriarch 


entered 
there.”’ 

I was recalled to myself by a message, 
requesting my presence down stairs. 
Hastily drying my tears, I obeyed the 
summons, and descended to the parlor. 
My parents were both these, and with 
them a gentleman, whom, in the darken 
ing gloom, I failed to recognize—only for 
an instant, however. , 

One clasp of that friend!y band, and my 


into my chamber, and wept 


time seemed very far aw ay; so much had 
come and gone in that seveu years, 

The first long voyage; the Australian 
6x periences, Which hau prouiievd brightly 
at first, until a maliguaut fever swept 
away wy father, aunt, and unclein a few 
days; the sorrowful leaving of our dead in 
their lonely burial places in the Bush; and 
the sudsequent return of my widowed 
mother and myseif—a second Naouwil and 


Ruth—to the old country, still called 
home, though oflering now no certain 
home to 6ither of us,—all this outline, 


filled in with a crowd of attendant details, | 


seemed to compressa life’a history into 
the short space I have mentioned. 

And now my dear mother bad found a 
home with her own kindred, and the 


Sane refuge had been offered to me; but | 


my nalure roge in proud rebellion against 
alife of dependence on otbers, Conse- 
quently | had sought and obtained a Bit- 
uation a8 governess, 

My new abode was ip a picturesque part 
of Devonshire, and something in its 
bowery lanes and sunny fieids reminded 


| 200 irresistibly of m irihood’s home. I 
of old, I “sought where to weep, and I | . F 76 


| large, old fashioned, square pew. 


heart sprung up, an unspoken welcome to , 


John Owen. 

It needed not many preliminary words 
to explain to me the object of his co;aing. 
The news of my father’s trouble bad 
reached him in a distant part of Englan4, 
where he had, through the influence of 
Wilfred’s father, obtaineda curacy, on the 
latter’s quitting Cambridge. 

Full of sympathy for our misfortunes, 
he had lost notime in hastening to EL- 
doun, to proffer consolation and advice, 
and to implore me once more—true and 
constant beart!—to share his lot, now 
more prosperous than my own. A®s yé@t, 
he was ignorant of our Intended mwmigra- 
tion. 

‘It cannot be, John,”’ 1 answered, try- 
ing bard to speak firmly. ‘God bless you 
for your generous offer; but it cannot be! 
My place is with my honored parents, 
now;and ] could never bear to see them 
ret sail for that distant land alone.”’ 

“But mustthey go?’ asked poor John, 
6ntreatingly. “Can nothing be done for 
them here?” 

“No, my good friend,” repiied imy mo- 
ther, steadfastly. ‘‘Allis arranged now; 
our passage is taken, and we must follow 
the destiny which is leading us on. But 
Fiory, my poor’child,” she added, regret- 
fully, “I grieve to stand in the way of her 


prospect of happiness, Perhaps, even 
now——’’ 
“Mother,” I interrupted, laying my 


hand on her arm, ‘‘do not try to shake my 
resolution. I must go wiih you and papa. 
And believe me, Mr, Owen, that is now 
my true and only reason for turning 4 
deat ear to your pleadings. I am wiser, if 
sadder, than! wasa year ago.”’ 
‘Is it indeed so ?”’ said John. 
love iné at last, my Florence? 


‘Do you 


Then I can 


bear all, even this disappointment 
6, my lar ig. ths the ‘ " v 
strove w hones an y . 
ence! May Heaven bless your good work, 


J 
*7 


and prosper you all! 


better walker (than were ny 
little pupils, and on the evening 1 have 
mentioned | was on ny way to a distant 
village church (it was Sunday), in order 
to be present at the evening service. 
Kising from the seat I had temporarily 
occupied on a fallen tree, 1 pursued my 
road, and in duétime arrived at the sacred 
edifice. I entered, and was shown intoa 


was aluch 


ficiating clergyman was a young man, a 
perfect stranger, of course, to me, I list 
ened, earnestly at first, but graduaily 
with distracted thonghts, as the service 
proceeded, till a new consciousness sud- 


deuly aroused iny whole attention. The 


| introductagy words which precede the ser- 


inon were pronounced in a different voice 
—a clear, full voices, which rang through 
every chord of my memory like «@ strain 
of music, 

1 bad been sitting in a corner of the pew 


| with my face tuined away from the pul- 
pit, and now | cid net move, No look 
wes néeced to assure me whose voice it 


was that was speaking, in the old elequent 
tones, those words of comfort and cour se), 
Like a@ flood of light, there cama upon wy 
the joy and confidence of eaciler 

I never for an instanttbought! that 
robie, wen- 


spirit 
years, 
there could be change in 
erous nature; aid when at lastthe pestor's 
voice ceased, | turned and gazad with lov- 
ing reverence onthe face (homely, per- 
haps, in the 6yesof others, out more at 
tractivethan all in the world beside to 
me), of my trae and dear friend Jonn 


that 


Owen 

As! 
my altered appearance, iny 
my heavy black drers, I saw that his rec 


In epic of 
faced cheek, 


turned, our eyes met. 


ognition of mé@ was instantaneous J lett 
the ecbureh, cut Hnvered in the chureh- 
yard, for I was eure that he would join 


methere. And I was right 


* * a * * * 
Not many weeks after, the Reverend 
Jobn Owen, Rector of Woodleigh, one of 


the richest iiviags iu Lue coun’y, Was 
Hail, and took occ esto 


dig at riarieston 


co say to my employer, a most kind and 
ladylike Woman, “Mrs. KHartramn, am 
going to request you to reiens+ Mins (ail 
bart from her engagement with you | 
e#eta ? 
a y 
—e Ce 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POS1. 
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ita worldly cares, | 


sunse3t —\lears which 
mewmories of | 


The of- | 


and the sweet, serens silence broke simn- 
ullapevusly Upon the beach. The young 
man shuddered as this execution sug- 
gested to his fevered wind bis own pecun- 
lary condition, aad as the big wave re 
ceed and lcs: it-elf in the deep, dark 
voice 


depths of the ocean, his silvery 
burst outupon tbe eitilly morn in riot- 
ous oceans of flowery eloquence, But, 


like the wave, he could not move ber 
rocks, 

A swoet, sad smile emerged from bis 
full, sensitive mouth, played fittully about 
his baundsome face for a moment and was 


lost inthe iovely yellow «f 


bis marbie brow. 

His lips moved convelsiveiy in an effort 
to speak again, but as hisfuli, free si.very 
voice ventured out upon 
dard silence tbore waaa shock, and 
drew it hurriedly back. 

At length, with a supreme effort, be 
drew himself! tightly together and struck. 


Hewas pleading for a lock of hair—a 
token of love. How earnestly, how elo- 
quently he pleaded! What plaintive 


pathos and perspiration attended his burn- 
ing words! Whoocould resist bim? A tock 
of hair! It was but a amall thing, she 
ruminated, supposing that the whole sult 
cost $50. She gave itto him. He pressed 
is joyfully to his heart. She loved him! 
© bliss ! Ob, my! Ob, yes 

“Darling!” he murmured, in a softly 
modulated, melo dramatic voice; ‘1 love 
you. I worship you! Tell me, dearest, 
that you love meio return. I never loved 
another,’’ he added, as the thirty-ninth 


| Vision of unrequited love strode hurriedly 


through his mind. 

A heavy biush mantled her brow fora 
moment andthen slid slowly down her 
hair and fell sloshily into the sand. 

“I do love you, George,’”’ she answered 
ferventiy. ‘Il adore you.’’ 

“And I knew it, sweetheart,” he gur- 
gied; and under the influence of that Ely- 
sian joy and bis unpaid board bill, com- 
bined with an éffortto preas her to bis 
bosom despite the sleéves she wore, seven 


| large beads of perspiration stood out upon 


his classic brow, snd then ran consecu- 
tively down upon his subjacent features, 

“Knew it?’ she repea ed interroga- 
tively; and a shace of disappointment 
swept bor zontally across her mobile face, 
removing large clusters of enowy white- 
ness where it swep!. She bad entertained 
a certain clandestine joy in the thougbt 
that she had played her part well and 
kept him inthe proper party without 
reference to what the true sentiments the 
entertained for hin were. Now she had 
prima facie evicence that «he was mis- 
taken, and that she had been kept in the 
dark herself, and was avgrieved, 
“And how,’ she questioned poutingly, 
“did you know it?” 

“I knew,” be rejoined, pressing the bit 
of bair to bis iips, “I knew that you 
adored me by your locks,’ he breatued 
ecatatically, and all at ones, 

And as he folded ber to his palpitating 
breast the tide chased itself burriedly out 
and the silent crab buried its blushing 
face in the sand and spake not. 

a 

CHAKACTER IS PoweR —It ia often said 
thal knowledge is power; aud this I» true, 
Skill or faculty of any kind carries with It 
wuperiorily. 

So, toa certain extent, wealth is power, 
and bas a tranracendant gift of 
inasiery over men, But bigher, purer, 
better than all, nore Constant in ite influ. 
ila Sway, is the 
power which 


she 


genius 


ence, imore lasting in 


power of Character—tbat 
6@ujanalos from @ puro and lolly mind, 
Take any community, who is) the moan 
of most intiluence? To whom do ail look 
reverence?) Not the ‘surartest’’ 
poilticlan, nor the 
but he who,in «a 


by extremes ot 


up with 
mal, HOLLRS Ci6Verusl 
triillant lalker, 
jong courss Of yéaras, tried 


MOML 


pros@pority aud acversity, has proved birn- 
self tothe judgment of his neighbors, aot 


of all wlio have sen bos life, as worthy to 
be calied wise and good, 
_  —-—  « a ---— 


DeekKK 6 DOt¥caDNyY like that ol friend 


shipand love when they are not guided 
and directod by a due ‘Ons derallon lor 
toutual clalaie. One sided claima wil 
é:tber destroy ftriencaniys allogethber, 
inks ta gel.lug chain, fue abilty to 
vive aud lak6 law LOCbRBALY CODUIIoOn blo 
he growth and psrinanenes of trus Iriend 
j 
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hie bilious | 
beard, and a look of pain sat rigidly upon | 


the gold atan- , 


At Home and Abroad. 


Luther Latlin Mill4, ihe Coieago erial- 
na! lawyer, says that when he was a boy 
he frequently acco. panied bis father, who 
was a wholesale merchant, on collectsng 
tours through the Northwest. They had 
to travel by wagon, and, as the father 
would bave large suma of money about 
him, it was often a problem where they 
could safely putup for the night. “My 
boy,”’ the old man used to say, ‘it ts safe 
to stay ata house where there are flowers 
in the window.”’ 


In the course of time a large manufac- 


‘turing or wholesale house accumulates a 


quantity of postal cards that have never 
been used, but that bave printed addresses 
on them. There is now a firm which 
makes a business of collecting these. They 
cover the addresses first with ink, then 
bronze this over, and, if required, will 
print new addresses on the bronsing and 
return them at the net price of about half 
a cent each on large lote, The other half 
cent is saved the customer, 

A Toledo watchmaker bas added to his 
bieycle from time to time until it now car- 
ries five. There isa seat for the seven- 
year-old on the rear, another for the five. 
yoar old in front, in the middie is the 
three-year-old, in front of him the baby of 
eleven months, and on the otber side of 
him the ingenious father. He loada the 
three youngest first, then takeaa running 
startand jumps on bimeelf. ‘Then while 
the machine isin motion the seven year- 
old Juunps aboard and away they go. 

In caso of sickness the great Oalumet 
aud Hecla Mining Company formerly col- 
lected $a year from each employe to con- 
stitute a fand which the company guar- 
autees shall prove ample to furnish the 
contributor and bis tamily with medl- 
cine, medical attendance and hospitat fa- 
cliities for twelve mouths, This eum has 
recently been doubled, and employes 
muat now pay $lamonth, Then the com- 
pany collects 50 cents a month to conatl- 
tute a benefit fand for the men and their 
fatnilies. Kor every dollar contributed by 
an employe, (he Calumet and Hecla adda 
another, 

The latest contribution to the blography 
of Washington comes in the shape of an 
interesting account of his carly «weehearts, 
It eoemas that George bad no leas than five 
serious love affairs before he met and won 
the Widow Custis The fivegiven are donbt- 
anthentic, as gach one 14 established 
by abundant authorities, In bia youth he 
must have been atrifie indise-set In put- 
ting himself on record. Ha not only wrote 
to their papas once, but importuned the 
fathers on several occasions, always) with 
pen, ink and paper. in this he made a 
mistake, although it i4 not yet acrime for 
aA young man tomake love to any girl he 
pieases atill it Ia ‘'wormetban a crime, it is 
a biunder’’ to putit down tn pleck and 
white, 


leu 


The Dominion of Canada Is to-day one 
of the least known large conntries In the 
It js surprising how jittle even 
ut theirown vast 
northern many places it is 
dotted with unexplored’ areas, each larger 

Kingdom of Portugal. 
has heen intensified in 
now made by 
bert Bell, of Ottawa, of having Just 
ered a large river in the hitherto 
Hay territory. This 
newly discovered stream, for which even 
rame, is de- 
(lared to ba fength and over 
wmile in widto, with frequent expansions 


world. 
the Canadians know ab 
realm in 

than the whole 
This reflection 

wonderment by the claim 
Dr. 
discos 
unteaversed Jauies 
ffans have 


the native In no 


MO) miles in 


many miles tn hreatith With such a 
river great hopes may be expected of the 
futureof this neglected region, and the 


hidden po-wibilities of a great commercial 
empire for tue Canada of to-morrow have 


yained an unexpected and emphatic new 
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BUFFA’S DISGRACE. 








mY L. A. B. 





E ought to have had « grand proces: 
W sion, sald Munkee. 
“What's that?’’ sald Baboo. 

“Do you mean to tel] methat you don’t 
know whata processioa is? sald Munkee. 

“Never heard of it,”’ sald Baboo. 

“Nor I" screamed A pee. 

‘Why, io mycountry,” sald Munkes, 
“we have processions, and meetings and 
strikes, and all kinds of things—butthen,” | 
and Munkee lowered his voice to a whis | 
per, “with such a king as yours, who does 
not know a handsome monkey when he— 
seee One, and——" 

“What are you monkeys whispering 
about,"’ said Buffa, the big bear, ‘and | 
what is a procession anyway ?"’ 

Munkee laughed, as only a monkey can 


laugh. 
“IT thought you were asleep, Mr. Buffa,”’ 
he said alily. 
“Ho | was till you waked me with your 


chatter.”’ sald Baffa; “and now you have 
waked me, no more nonsense,’’and he 
playfully rolled Mankes over. “What ia- 
& procession fT’ 

“Well,” sald Munkee, “in a procession, 
everyone dresses up, and there are bands 
and flags, and everyone processes.’’ 

“Well,” sald Buffa, “whet happens after 
that v"’ 

“That's all,’ sald Mankee; “only some- 
times they have spesches.” 

“Ab!” said Bafta, “now very dull!’’ 
end he turned round and wentto sleep | 
again. 

“Oross old thing !"" whispered Munkee; 
“T hate him. I should like to pay bim 
out” 

“I don'tknow why he's 8» cross to day,”’ 
said Baboo; “perhaps he does not like the 
new queen.”’ 

“I like her,”’ said Apee, ‘she’s s> lively 
and eo full of fan.”’ 

“In she?’ said Munkee; “then I will 
pay old Bafta out, and we will have a pro- 
cession. Whattfun!’ and he scampered 
away. 

The king wasin hie den, dining with 
his new wile, and Munkee waited patiently 
until dinner was over. He waited, too, 
until he knew the king would be sound 
asleep, and then, slipping past the Jackal, 
who was waiting forthe bones from the 
king's table, be made his way into the 
den. 

“Her Majesty,’ said a young lioness, 

“Will see me,’’ sald Munkee boldly, 
with his very beat bow. 

That night the king called together bis 
council, « council of five. 

Stripina, the tiger, HKuffa, the beer, 
Hpotta, the leopard, and Warie, the wise 
wolf, were there; but, though nobody 
knew it, it was a council of six, for bebind 
a rock Munkee was crouching. 

The king seemed excited, but as he had 
beeu married that morning, nobody could 
be surprised at that. 

He would not listen to Buffa’s congratu- 
lations, and when Stripina began to speak 
of business, he lashed his tail angrily. 

“Thies councii,"’ he said, ‘‘is not calied 
by us for state business.”’ 

Stripina looked at Buffa, as much as to 
aay, ‘Why is it called then ?’’ and Npotta 
yawned; but Warie, the wise wolf, did 
pot even growl, though it waea fine night 
and she was longing to be up and away. 

“This council,”’ said the king, ‘is called, 
because our queen; that is, because we 





Butla slowly winked one eye, and be 
hind the rock Munkee's tall was waving 
about so energetically that it was a won- 
der it was not seen. 

“This council is ealled,’’ said the king, 
‘because we wish to arrange for ea grand 
procession in bouor of our wedding.” 

“A what, your Majesty ?"’ said Stripina. 

‘“‘Munkee,”’ muttered Buffa. 

“A proosssion,’’ said the king. ‘The 
queen and | will array ourse!vea in festal 
attire, so that all may admire my beau- 
teous bride.”’ 

“That all may laugh at their king,’’ 
growled Buffa. 

The king roared loudly. 

‘“‘Boffa,"’ be sald angrily. 


“Your Majesty,’’ said Warie quickly, 
‘twill pardon us if we do not quite under- 
stand.’’ 

“Your Majesty,’ said Bufla eagerly, 
“do not be ied astray, do not be dictated 
to, by that wretched Munkee.”’ 

hie time the king was very angry 

“Dictate to me! he cried ‘Buffa, 

eave the inci iwili finda new uD 


clllor 


and with 
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‘(do!' whispered Siripina. 

And Werle seized Buffa and burried 
him away, for the king was indeed angry. 

For two whole days and two whole 
nights Buffa hid away in bis cave. He saw 
nothing, be heard nothing, he knew noth- 
ing, except that he was in disgrace with 
his well-beloved master the king. 

On the third day there was a great noise; 
but Buffa only crept farther into bis hole. 

The noise grew louder and louder, and 
Buffa buried his head, so that be should 
not hear the sound. Then he felt some. 
one touch him. 

It was Warie, the wise wolf. 

“Bafta,” sald Warie, ‘“Bafla, why do 
you hide away when the king isin dan- 
ger?” 

“In danger?” cried Buffa. 

‘‘Yon, in danger,” sald Warie. ‘“Come!’’ | 

“But 1 am disgraced,” sald Bufla, ‘1. 
am no longer a councillor.”’ 

“And you think of yourself before the 
king!'’ said Warie. 

Bufla turned away ashamed; then he | 
crept towards the entrance and peeped 
out 

He saw a strange sight. 

Munkee, with the councillor’s chain 
round his neck and carrying the crown 
on a red cusbion, led the way; behind | 
him walked the king and queen. Above 
their beads floated a large banner, carried | 
by two young bears, and behind the king | 
and queen followed animals of all kinds, 

‘‘In festal array!’ murmured Buffa; 
“why, he looks - 

**Ridiculous,"’ said Warie. 
not see, allthe animals would 
they dared?—and presently 
dare,’’ 

‘““Where are Stripina and Spotta, and the 
bigger animals?’ said Buffa. 

“Where, indeed 7” said Warie. “They | 
could not join in sucha mockery, and 
they will not see that it may mean danger 
to the king, danger to everyone; for Mun- 
kee is so puffed up with success that he 
will do anything, and the king has many | 
enemies.”’ 

“Come,’ said Bulla, moving to the en- | 
trance of the cave. 

“Carefully,” said Warie, following bim. | 

As they reached the entrance Munkee | 
had stopped the procession, and was) 
speaking to the animals. H 

‘Hear me,’’ he sail. 

“Hear him!’ screamed 
A pee. 

‘Hear him!’ cried all the small ani- | 
mala, | 

And the king waved the hat he carried | 
in the air. 

‘““‘We have seen a noble procession,’’ 
said Munkee; “we oughtto have more | 
processions—a procession every day.’’ 

‘“Hurrab !’’ cried a number of geese. 

The queen smoothed her bonnet strings 
and look very pleased. 

‘-Now,’’ said Munkee, and raising the 
crown quickly he placed it on his own 
head, ‘‘if | were king ” 

“Hurrah !"’ shouted a few voices. 

Butthe king dropped his wife’s arm, 
a roar sprang forward and 
knocked the crown off the monkey’s 
head. 

But the roar wasa feeble one, and the 
spring ended in a fall, for the king was un- 
accustomed to his grand clothes. 

There was a shout from all animals, and 
then a terrible silence. 

The king, the mighty lion, bad fallen. 

Munkee picked up the crown. 

“Tl will be king!’ he cried. 

“No; I will be king !"’ shouted a voice. 

In another moment there would have 
been confusion, but Bufta sprang from his 
hiding place, and Warie with one bound 
knocked the monkey over. 

“Traitor !’ shouted Buffa. 

“Traitor !’ shouted ail the animals. 

And the shout brought Stripina and 
Spotta hurrying to the scene. 

‘*W here is the traitor ?’’ said Stripina. 

“This traitor would be king,’ said 
Buffa, 

“And where is the king?” said Spotta, 

But the king and queen had disap- 
appeared. 

“A monkey king over us!’ said Strip- 
ina. 

“Kill bim!’’ said the leopard. 

“Kill him !’ shouted all the animals. 

But Munkee did not wait to be killed— 
he wriggied away from Buffaand ran off. 
Notan animal thoughtof following him, 





“Can you 
laugh, if | 
they will 


Baboo and | 





for from the cave there sounded the well- 
known roar. 
“At last,’’ said Bulfa. 


The king, with crownon head, nc lon- 
ger wearing the dress, came he 
cave with Warie 

‘W here ia the traitor ? he asked 


“Gone,”’ said A pee. 


| troops covering the retreat had orders to 


| in despair, he called to the commanding 


| and support that battery of guns’’—point- 


| soon as he had recovered 


| think them cannons cost ?” 


| table of ‘‘The Boys and the Frogs.”’ 
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“Then why do you all wait?” demanded 


the king. 
“We came to see the procession,” said a 


bold squirrel. 


The king roared twice, and all the anl- | 


mals crept away, one after the other. 

Aa Warie passed the king he gave him 
the councillor’s chain, which he bad 
snatched from Munkee’s neck; and the 
king slipped it over Buffa’s head. 

“A council meeting to-night for state 
business,” he said. 

And Buffa, the bear, Councillor to bis 
Majesty, the king, bowed. 





Too Hor von Him.—During the Con- 
federate war,one Jim was attached to 
Rosser’s Cavalry, in Stuart’s command, 

Jim was noted for his strong antipathy 
to shet and shell, anda peculiar way be 
had of avoiding too close communion witb 
the same; but at lastall bis plans failed 
to keep him outof the “row,’’ and he, with 
his companions, under a lieutenant, was 
detailed to supposta battery that com- 
posed @ portion of the rear guard. The 
enemy kept pressing so close, in fact, as to 
endanger the retreating forces, and the 


keep the enemy in check for a given period 
at all hazards. 

Jim grew desperate under the galling 
fire. He placed bimeself in every position 
that his genius could invent, but the “hiss” 
of the buliet haunted him still. At last, 


officer, ‘Lieutenant, let’s fall back !” 

“I cannot do it Jim!’ replied the offi- 
cer. 

“Well, I'll be dratted if we don’t get 
cleaned out if we stay here!’ 

‘My orders, Jim, are to hold this place 


ing tothe artillery close by. “If we fall 
back, the enemy will rush in and capture 
the guns,”’ 

Just at that instant a well directed bul- 
let impressed Jim with the fact thata 
change of base was necessary. Jim found 
another apparently protected spot, aud, as 
hia mind, he 
sang out, “Oh, lieutenant, what do you 

“I don’t know, Jim; I suppose one thou- 
sand doliars.’’ 

“Well,” said Jim, “lets start a collec- 
tion and pay for the darned guns, and let 
the Yankees have ’em !’’ 


HUMOR AND SARCASM —It 18 not every- 
body who knows where to joke, or when, 
or how; and whoever is ignorant of these 
conditions bad not better jokeat all. A 
gentleman never attempts to be humor 
ous at tbe expense of peopie with whom 
he is but slightly acquainted. In fact, it 
is neither good management nor wise 
policy to joke at anybody’s expense; that 
is to say, to make anybody uncomfortable 








merely to raise a laugh. 

Old Alsop, who was doubtiess the sub- 
jectof many a gibe on account of his 
humped back, tells the wkole story in his 


What was jolly forthe youngsters was | 
death tothe croakers. A jest may cut | 
deeper than acurse. Some men are so 
constituted that they cannot take even a | 
friendly joke in good part, and instead of 
repaying itin the same light coin, will re- 
quite it with contumely and insult 

Never banter oneof this class, for he 
wili brood over your badinage long after | 
you bave forgotten it, and it is not prudent | 
toincur any one’s enmity for tie sake of 
uttering a smart double entendre or a tart | 
repartee, 

Ridicule, at best, it is a perilous weapon. 
Satire, however, when levelled at social | 
follies and political evils, is not only legi- | 
timate, but commendable. It has shamed 
down more abusesthan were ever abol. 
ished by force of logic. 


_ 
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THIEVES UP A TREE.—An odd nest of 
thieves was discovered the other day in 
Washington City. It was a small wooden | 
house, about six by eight feet in sigs, built 
in the top of a large oak tree some forty | 
feet from the ground. The tree had been 
selected forthe difficulty with which it 
could be descended, and the thieves’ nest | 
was only accessible by a rope ladder sus. | 
pended from one of the branches that sup. | 
ported the house, The nest had been built | 
by three young men, who had all the win- 
ter been engaged in a series of daring and 
Systematic burglaries. When the place 
was discovered and an attempt made to 
enter it, the young rascals set the place on 
fire, and a policeman who was ascending 
the tree barely escaped with his life. 





ee 
Every man having a beard should K6ep 
an oven and natural color, and if tis 
not 80 already, use Buckingham 8 Dye 


and appear tidy. 
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THE WORLD’S HAPPENINGS. 


The German Emperor is multiplying 
his musical compositions, and before long an 
album of songs written by him is to be pub- 
lished. 


Temperance people ought to feel grati- 
fied concerning the progress of their work in 
India. Out of 70,000 British soldiers in that 
country, 4,000 are professed total abstainers. 


An overhead single-rail electric rajj- 
way is being put up between Leipzig ang 
Halle, trains on which will cover the twenty 
miles between the two towns in fifteen mij. 
nutes, 


Cars in which aluminum will be used 
for all netal work save the wheels and axles 
are to be put on the State railroads in France. 
The saving in weight for an ordinary train 
will be 36 tons, 


Munchen Becker, three feet six inches 
high, has secured a divorce from her husband, 
who is over six feettall, Minchen Becker was 
formerly a member of the celebrated Lilipu. 
tian Company. 

Ten years ago the logs in Wisconsin 
ran four or five to 1000 feet of lumber. Now 
12, 15 and even 20 legs are required to furnish 
as much. In five years the decrease in dia. 
meter of the pine tree cut for lamber has been 
35 per cent. 

It is said that all the species of shel! 
fish draw the carbonate of lime of which their 
shells ure formed froin the sea, Afteathe death 
of the animals the shells accumulate at the 
bottom of the ocean, forming lofty mountains 
and vast beds of chalk. 


All the flags for British ships of war, 
except the royal standards, are made in the 
Government Dockyards, and the enormous 
number required may be judged from the fact 
that in the color loft at Chatham alone about 
18,000 flags are made in a year. 


Mayor Pingree’s potato farms, on the 
vacant lots of Detroit, have been more pros- 
perous this year than last even—yielding 60,- 
000 bushels of potatoes and $10,000 worth of 
other products. The saving tothe Poor De- 
partment will amount to some $20,000, 


A twelve-year-old boy was killed in a 
peculiar way in Menominee last week. He 
was pushing 4 playmate in an ordinary rope 
swing and gotin the way of the swing as it 
came towards him. The seat struck him in 
the chest and he died in a few minutes. 


The first glass works in America were 
established in 1608, 116 years after its dis- 
covery. It was a modest venture in an ta- 
dustrial way, but one to which much import 
ance is attached, because it was the first in- 
dustry started by Europeans on American 
soil. 


A New Bedford hen is said to have 
laidan egg last week which measured four 
inches in length and 7 inches in circumfer- 
ence, and weighed six ounces. When broken 
it was found to contain another egg of ordi- 
nary side, perfect in shape and with a hard 
shell. 


An £nglish apiculturist has com- 
menced training bees for ietter-carrying pur- 
poses, and his effurts have met with great 
success. In time of war bees would have the 
advantage over pigeons of invisibility, and 
might go through the enemy’s lines with im- 
punity. 


Though music has no charm for the 
lion and tiger, it has been discovered by a na- 





| turalist who has been conducting experiments 


in the London Zoological Gardens, that these 
animals are powerfully affected by the smell 
of lavender water. Under its influence they 
become as docile as lambs. 


A novelty in advertising is shown inn 
Scotch church. The congregation could not 


| pay its minister; to help them out of their 


dilemma a soap firm offered to pay $500 a year 
for five years on condition that its advertise- 
ment be hung up in front of the gallery in the 
church. The offer was accepted. 


Philip B. Clark, of Porter township, 


| Pike county, is to be envied by the general 


office seeker. He isa Justice of the Peaee, a 
Road Supervisor,a School Director, a Town 
Clerk, a Judge of Election, and occasionally 


| an acting Constable. Despite the many offices 
he holds, Mr. Clark is one of the best liked 


men in Pike county. 


Since Sheriffs in certain sections of 
the country have employed bloodhounds to 
aid of tracking criminals the price of these 
animals has materially increased. One hun- 
dred dollars is said to be the average price for 
a good bloodhound pup. In Kentucky the 
raising of these dogs in becoming an industry 
of considerable importance. 


The following is the daily ration of 
wild animals, such asthose at the Zoologica! 
Gardens and the Jardin des Plantes, in Paris: 
Ten pounds of flesh for each lion, tiger and 
bear; seven pounds for the panther, three 
six pounds for the hyena, one pound for the 
wild cat, two pounds for the eagle, all of which 


| fesh must be fresh and without bone. 


Although ‘Trilby”? is now « trifle 
paseee it may interest some readers of that 
entertaining romance to know that the song 
“Malbrouc s’en va-t-en guerre,’’ which runs 


through its pages, is sung tothe tune of “We 
won't go home till morning The song is 

great age. It was a war chant of the Cru 
saders, and it was popular with Marie An 
toinette. Both Beethoven and Beaumarcha:s 


minade use of it 
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sweet singer of the sweet, sad days, 
Thy requiem for the summer dead 
Kings clearly through the golden haze, 
While oer thy head 
The sere leaves, with a gentile sigh, 
Float softly down to earth to die, 
Gold, brown and red, 


And is thy song all sadness? Nay! 
Tuy little heart full well doth know 

That where the sere leaf breaks away 
The bud doth show 

Sure promise of another spring, 

When thy glad song with love will ring 
Sweet, clear and low. 

a 8 


SOME LONG NAMES. 


In this country we are not good at in- 
venting names. The Chinese, the Jap- 
apese and even the Red Indiaus, can all 
give us points and beat us in that ap- 
parently simple art. We fancy that we 
have done very well if we can think of 
an appropriate simple name, such as 
George, Henry, or Jobn Thomas. But 
more primitive nations love a good long 
descriptive name, which tells you some- 
thing about a man’s character. 

Thus, in 1890, when the Red Indians 
were on the war-path, the newspapers 
were full of accounts of braves bearing 
the most picturesque and charming 
names. Among them were Sitting Bull, 
Shaved Head, Young man afraid of 
Horses, Broken Arm, Big Foot, Yellow 
Hair, Red Thunder, Ciazy Horses, Lit- 
tle Wound, Kicking Bear and Red 
Cloud. 

Longfellow has written poetry about 
Driving Cloud, ‘‘the chief of the mighty 
Omahas,’’ and has acquainted us with 
Rain in the Face, Great Pearl Feather, 
Big Sea Water, Face in a Mist, Storm 
Fool, and Son of the Evening Siar. 
Even the elder Disraeli waxes en- 
thusiastic over these Red Indian names, 
and mentions with admiration the ex- 
amples of Great Swift Arrow, Dawn of 
the Day, Sun Bright, Path Opener and 
(rreat Eagle. 

But the Red Indian must hide his 
diminished head when he comes into 
competition with the Heathen Chinee. 
Tre daughter of one of the Chinese 
ambassadors accredited to London re- 
j»nced in the romantic and expressive 
appellation of The Tottering Lily of 
Fascination. There is a Chinese dis- 
ease-god known as Mr. Muscle and Bone 
Pain; and another with the till longer 
name of Mr. Imperfect in every part of 
his Body. This latter god is apparently 
a kind of residuary legatee of all the 
‘iseases not especially appropriated to 
other deities, 

But wouderful as these Chinese names 
ace, perhaps the Japanese names of 
deities are still more marvellous, Thus, 
the three primitive Japanese deities 


were named, it seems, Master of the | 


August Centre of Heaven, High August 


l’roduciung Wondrous Deity, and Divine | 


’ruducing Wondrous Deity. These au- 


yust and wondrous deities were un- | 


crealed, but not immortal. Overpow- 
ered, presumably, by the weight of their 
own names, they piped away and died. 
Thereupon, two other gods were born 
trom @ sprout like a reed-shoot. Their 
uames were Pieasant Reed Shoot Prince 
k.der Deity, and Heavenly Externally 
sanding Deity. 

These also died; and to them suc- 
ceeded Earthly Externally 
l)-ity, and Luxuriant Integrating Master 
Deity. 
lilegrated and died too. Next were 
born five pairs, and their illustrious 
names were these: Mud Earth Lord and 
Mud Earth Lady; Germ Integrating 
Deity and Life Integrating Deity, Elder 
vl the Great Place and Elder Lady of 
‘he Great Place; Perfect Exterior and 
‘)-Awful Lady; and Lastly, The Male 
wh invites and The Female who in- 

s. We think we have met the Mud 
arul Lord and the O-Awfu Lady 
But tt were the 
fariiest of Japanese gods, it must not 
Vt supposed that later divinities were 


ivugh these among 


Standing | 


Then they were internally dis- | 








| 
content with less expressive titles. On 
| the contrary, we find them maintaining | 
_ the traditiors of their predesessors with 
the utmost spirit. Thus, there are the 
| Crying Weeping Female Deity, the 
| Heaven Shining Great August Deity, 
| His Augustness Moon Night Possessor, 
/and His Brave Swift Impetuous Male 
| Augustness, 

_ Nor must we omit that important 
god, Thougbt Includer; nor the gentle- 
man bearing the name of His August- 
ness Heaven Plenty Earth Plenty 
Heaven’s 8un Height Prince Rice Ear 
Ruddy Plenty. Imagine what a nice 
name this would be to call out rapidly ! 
Conceive the dismay of a linkman or 
policeman, after a party, having to call 
out for His Augustness Heaven Plenty 
Earth Plenty Heaven’s Sun Height 
l'rince Rice Ear Ruddy Plenty’s car- 
riage! How did His Augustness, etc., 
manage to get it all on his visiting- 
card? Apparently, he failed utterly in 
the vain attempt, for we learn that the 
name was usualiy shortened to Ninigi- 
no-Mikoto, which itself is quite long 
enough for any ordinary pagan. 

After His Augustness, there is a cer- 
tain tameness about such names as 
Prince Fire Shine, Prince Fire Subside, 
Prince Fire Climax, Deity Salt Posses- 
sor, Ocean Possessor, and even His 
Augustness Divine Yamato Iware 
Prince, whatever that high-sounding 
title may imply. But our hopes revive 
again when we find a region called the 
Central Land of Reed Plains; one of 
the Japanese islands called the (ireat 
Yamato the Luxuriant Island of the 
Dragon Fly; and another small island 
called Oaogoro, or Self-coagulated. 

There seem, too, to be infinite pos- 
sibilities about such names as Okusaka 
no Oji and [’rince Kinashi no Karn, 
They are sure to signify something at 
once august and wondrous and shining 
and plentiful, with possibly just a touch 
of ruddiness and a flavor of rice to add 
a zest to their other sublime qualities. 

While, however, we may feel inclined 
to smile at these long-winded Japanese 
names, we muet not forget that even 
Europeans occasionally allow what may 
be termed the christening impulse to 
run away with them. Thus, in June 
1887, Count Andre Zamoyski christened 
his baby daughter, Marie Josephe So- 
phie Isabelle Rose Francoise Stanislase 
Antoinette Theresa Louise Etiennette 
Christine Caroline Griseldis Michelle 
Janviere Desiree Marguerite. 


brains of Bold. 








A thousand people want to live long 
to where one wants to live well. 


evinces a cold heart and a weak judgment. 


Blessings ever wait on virtuous deeds, 
and, though a late, a sure reward succeeds. 


A gentleman always knows the dif- 
| ference between being fitendly and being 
familiar. 
| Life in this world will never be rightly 
understood until to look at it from 
the next. 

In clothes clean and fresh there isa 
kind of youth with which age should sur- 
round itself. 

He that does good for good’s sake 
seeks neither praise nor reward, but he Is sure 
of both in the end. 

To be happy you must forget your- 
self. Learn benevolence; it Is the only cure 
of a morbid temper. 
| Who waite until circumstances com- 
pletely favor his undertaking will never ac 
| complish anything 

Common-sense does not ask an im- 
possible chessboard, but takes the one Lefore 
| itand plays the game 

Cheerfulness is like money well ex- 
pended in charity; the more we dispense of 
it, the greater our possession 


we Colne 


Talent is power, tact 18 Bkill; talent is 
weight tact is momentum talent knows what 
to do, tact knows wtodotlt 

I d easliy What r 

, i “ 

We love only partially tlli we Know 
thoroughly (,runt that a (oe acy ciiite 
reveals wenk nese wi 415U “3 

} strength 





| 

| 

| | 
| To abandon a friend for a single error 
| 

} 

| 


Femininities. 


Some girls play with a man’s aflec- 
tons, and others work him. 


Miss Francis Willard says bicycles’ 


have a tendency to lessen the consumption of 
liquor. She may be right. 


FRasculinities. 





Pierre Lorillard, the tobacco million- 
alre, does not use the weed in any form. 

The wise man is he who asks a great 
deal of advice and takes very iittie of it. 


Obstinacy is another man’s view of 


Dublin University bas received severe - our determination; pigheadness, cur view of 
censure for its resistance to the extension of | pis, 


ite privileges te women students. 


Sottleigh : ‘‘Will you marry me? I 
would die for you.” Miss Pert: “Well, then, 
get your life insured in my favor.” 


‘*Hush, there are visitors in the draw- 
ing-room.” “How do you know?" “Listen, 
papa is saying ‘My dear’ to mamma.” 


Ranavalona Il. Queen of Madagas- 
car, is said to look decidedly pretty and 
piquante in light blue stik knickerbockers.” 


Lady Randolph Churchill, according 
to a gossip, is tattooed with a snake around 
one arm. The operation took place during 
her visit to India. 


The girl who boasts of the number of 
times she has been engaged makes the dis 
creditable admission that none of the young 
mean was in earnest. 


Dr. Nannie A. Stevens, of Wichita, 
Kansas, has brought suit for divorce against 
her husband because he “laid around and 
would not help get the meal.” 


Mrs. Portly Pompous: “Oh, Bridget, 
you have broken that magnificent Japanese 
vase.” Bridget: “Sure, mum, ftan't it lucky 
that there was nothing in it.’ 


(Jueen Victoria first discovered that 
she was going to ascend the throne of Eng- 
land by going over the family genealogy with 
her tutor when she was a littie girl. 


A medical journal declares that the 
common habit among women of biting off the 
thread with which they are sewing ts prolific 
of sore throat and blood poisoning. 


Sarah Bernhardt does not think the 
bicycle a suitable vehicle for women, though 
whether the grounds of her disapproval are 
moral, sanitary or sartorial is not stated 


Chollie: ‘‘Youah daughtah has con- 
eeonted to marry me, and—er—I'd like to know 
if there is any insanity in youah family.” 
Olid gentleman, emphatically: “There must 
bet" 

A French savant has discovered that 
many perfumes aid health by destroying dis- 
ease microbes. Thyme, lemon, mint, laven 
der, eucalyptus and other scents proved very 
useful. 


Sister: ‘There, you have the candy 
all over your new suit. What will mamma 
say?” Tommy: “Well, mamma won't let me 
have any fun in those clothes till I get them 
spoiled,” 


“Oh, yes, my husband has been a col- 
lector of curios and such things for#« num 
ber of years.” “Was he in that business 
when he married you?” “Yes, indeed.” “1 
thought so.” 


“1d be ashamed,”’ said the rouge-box 
tothe mirror, “io cast reflections upon my 
mistress the way you do.” “You have no 
room to talk,’’ was the retort; “you bring the 
biush to her cheek.” 


Mrs. Nelson A. Miles first met the 


| General at Senator Sherman's house, in 1664, 


| during # reception. 


hach immediately fell 
violently ip love with the other, and a wed- 


| ding speedily followed. 


Madame Kejane taught an observing 
woman Inst winter that a French woman al 
ways wears her shoes and her gloves more 
than ample in size, contending it decreases 
the size and increases the beauty of both 


The newest market novelty is the to- | 


Itis made in a domestic way 
white and 
Jt has made 


AsO BRUBKYE. 
at Portland: is # delicate pinkish 
tastes of sage and ripe tomatoes 


Queen Victoria considers it ‘highly 
undesirable for young ladies to have latch- 
keys.” 

Emperor William's favorite drink is a 
large glass of champagne containing a few 
petals of violets. 


The insane King Otto of Bavaria 
jumps about on all fours and eats his food off 
the ground, like a dog. 


A colossal statue of Andreas Hofer, 
the Tyrolese patroit, is soon to be erected on 
the top of the Kuchelberg. 


General Cassius M. Clay has tired of 
having governesses in his house for his young 
wife and has sent her to school, 


Governor Culberson, of Texas, is only 
32 years old. He is the youngest man that 
ever held the office In that State. 


There are now twenty-five women in 
Chicago who are practicing lawyers, and fif- 
toon more will soon be adinitted to the Bar. 


Admit occasionally to your friend that 
he knows more than you do. It gives him a 
great impression of your discrimination and 
good sense, 


A writerin an Austrian paper says 
that I’rince Bismarck's family is of Bohemian 
origin, and that the name was originally 
spelled “‘Duschek,.” 


A Berlin house painter who recently 
died of alcoholism was found to bave swal- 
lowed varnish, which had hardened and filled 
the pit of the stomach solid. 


“So you wouldn’t take me to be 
twenty-five,” tittered Miss Twitters, “What 
would you take me for, then?” “About thirty- 
six,” replied inconsiderate Mr. Swayback, 


Thomas Courtney, a wealthy farmer 
of Viedersburg, Ind., has been married to his 
present wife four times and divorced three 
times. His wife 1s now after another divorce. 


The great grandson of Kobert Buraos, 
the poot'’s namesake and only surviving re 
lntive, isan old man living in Edinburgh tn ill 
health avd poverty, being employed by the 
munictpality at small wages. 


The Rev. Robert C. loute, rector of 
Grace Church, San Francisco, one of the most 
fashionable Episcopal churches tn that city, 
sorved as a rnidshipman aboard the Merrimac 
during her fight with the Monitor. 


Ethel Gotrox: ‘‘Papa, you muat let 
me marry Jack. He says he positively cannot 
live without me another day.” Old Gotroa: 
“This is more serious than I thought tt was. 
I bad no idea he was so hard up as that.” 


Professor Hodgson, in his ‘‘Errore in 
the Use of English,” notes the following curt- 
ous epitaph inan Ulster churchyard: “Erected 
tothe memory of John Phillips accidentally 
shot a4 4 mark of alfoction by his brother.” 


The Shahzada is said to have taken 
back with himto Afghanistan #« singular as- 
sortment of “curtosities.'’ The collection tn- 
cluded an tmimense quantity ot children's 
toys, imitation Jewelry, fans, feeding bottles, 
etc. 


It is stated that Duke Carl Theodore, 
of Bavaria, despite his exalted position, ts 
considered one of the greatest of living 
oculista. Nearly all of his work ta done for 
charity, And besides other Cases he has per- 





| forined alone 2600 Operations for Cataract, 


quite «a hit in that city and surrounding 
towns. 

Although he can walk, run, slide, | 
| skate, toboggnn, bicycle, ride, drive, sell, 


hustle behind an engine and cleave the air in 
a balloon, every now snd then nan breaks Out 
ina spasin Of Direoutent because he has not 
wings. 


The Boston Trauscript says that Maria | 
Mitchell is the only Almerican WoOormnan'’s name | 
| found among the hundreds of names of great 


on the 
hew 


eclentists, etc, 


the 


writers, urtixtes, 
ternal memorial tablets of 
Public Library. 


**Fillison tells me that if he had had 
any idea how much bicycling strengthened 
the knees he would have begun riding long 
betore he did.” “Well, Fillison ought to knew 
what he ie talking about. His fancee welglis 
nearly 160 pounds.” 


It is said that cut flowers will keep 


x 
Soston 


very fresh if w small pineh of nitrate of 
potash, Or Common salpetre, Is putin the 
water in which they stand, The ends of the 
stermns should be cut ofl a ittle every lay t& 
keep open the absorbing pores 

Among the Turks bath-1 

~ sw 
od i ~ 

1s to 4 «e the cadl, a lturn he 
mligey ij Ww If the compial the not 
then redressed, it ls a ground for divorce 


| Governor “Kob 


At the Danbury, Conn.: fair the other 
dav there wasa monkey that dodged rubber 
balls thrown at him, three for five cents. The 
local hurmane agent interfered on behalf of the 
monkey and «a colored boy was substituted. 


| And yet there are those who sneer at the work 


done by hutnane socteties! 


The young King of Spain recently saw 
his fist bullfight The little chap viewed the 
sport without betraying any enthusiasm and 
departed without rewarding the victorious 
matador, in accordance with custom. Certain 
Spaniards fear, therefore, that the young King 
tnay take «a decided stand against the national 
sport when he shall have ariived at mans 
entatle 


Those two well-known brothers, ex- 
Taylor, Democrat, and the 
Hion. “All Taylor, Kepublican, of Tennessee, 
are making ® tour of the South as joint lec 
tures, the names of theirduo being “Yankee 
Doodic and Dixte"’ Alf begins first with an 
eloqguentand humorous talk about “Yankee 
and then “Bob" starts In to tell all 
lyixte.”’ 


Doodle,’ 


about 


Hion. J. H. Manley of Augusta, Maine, 
recently received a cane which he regards of 
Itis made 


wreat value from # plece of the 


Intorie Lafayette oj) UarTe Limiiales 
W un yt w hike whe Ipled a 


a a a is6 - 


" Mr. Binine ed it 
handle Vory lop, w 


| of the deurs lu the 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 


A very atylisn gown, rec -nuly worn by «a 
bride, was of white satin, and 
tri nmed with Carrickimecross jace and or 
The very full skirt was 
cut much ionger at the back end sides 
than in the front, thus forming an ex 
tremely artistic round train with the edge 
adorned by a border of the Dlossormms 

The blouse bodice was enriched with @ 
large collar of Carrick macross lace, fitting 
amoothly a%ross the tront and back, and 
falling over the sleeves like waved epau- 
lettes. Thesleeves were cut leg-o'-mutton 
shape, with « band of orange blossome 
encircling the wrist. The collarand belt 
were composed of the orange blossoms, 
with a trail of the blossoms falling on the 


made 


ange Dliomson4. 


jeft side of the akirt. A bandaome old 
Honiton lace vell was worn with this 
attractive gown. 

A swell gown is made of tvory-white | 


duchesse satin. the full skirt being orha 
mented from the waist to the edge by five 
rows of pear! passementeria 

The closely fitted botice bas a square, 
full yoke of white chiffon, berdered by 
passementerie, The bodies bas a round 
back with a decided point in front, the 
edge being bordered with pearl passemen- 
terle and fringe Vesarl 
fringe embellish the bodice across the bust, 
the by large “plerrot’ 
rulfeof white chill The tower partoft 
the bouffante sleeve is trimnmod with pear! 
pastomenterts, being arranged as to give 
the eifect of a despent, The court gown 
of bandsome with white 
chiffon roche ta draped and fastened on 
the shoulders by satin bows. A large bow 
bon ornaments the right 


neck is adorned 
n. 


breche, edged 


of white satia ri 
side of the train 

Another handsome wedding gown Ix 
made of white satin, with a full skirt and 
long train. 

The bodice has a tull 
pointed revers, The 
with exquisitely fine Spanish lace, some o! 
which is arranged very full around the 
shoulders and across the back, The glygot 
sleeves are cul in equare tabs at the wrist, 
i) ruffies of the Spanish lace failing 
the band, The collar band is of 
white eatin ribbon with a large bow at the 
back. The long train is garnisbed round 
the edge with white chiffon, velng heid 
down at totervals by buaches of orange 
biossomms. Six loops of the orange blos 
somes, ted with white satin ribbon, are 
fastened on eitherside of the train for the 
use of the youtbfil train bearers 

A handsome black velvet coat was 
tightiy Atted, with Jacket frontand moder 
ately long foll tusque. The quatintly 
shaped revers are made of Persian lamb 
fur, and ornamented at the lower edge by 
loops of black atin ribboo., The snugly 
fliting vest, terminating at the waist, of 
rieh band embroidered lawn, mounted on 
the velvet, is adorned cown the centre by 
a ruffled frill of black tule. The em- 
broidered collar is embellished at the back 
by two black satin rihbon bows. The back 
cf the coat, just below the waist line, ts 
trimmed with atx glamond and enamel 
battons, three being arranged on either 
rife The plain leg o’ mutton sleeves are 
anplieenough to be worn over any gown 
kliea ves, however elaborate, 

A charming little double breasted 
was made of tan cloth. The shape is one 
of the newest, being quiteshort all round, 
The stylish collar, revers aud cuffs are 
made of Persian lam fur, while the lower 
part of the sleeves and the shoulders and 
pock ete are tastefully braided with black. 
The new “foot ball’ sleeves are arranged 
to energe from a braided arinhole, sur 
mounted by a point of the cloth, being 
cut in quite anew way. Six smoked pear! 
buttons adorn the front. 

Another attractive little coat was made in 
tobacoo-brown broadcloth. The snugly- 
fitting baok hasa fluted basque, while the 
front is quite loose, being enriched by 
large, ponted revere, extending wel! 
over the siceves, The revera are orna 
mented by graduated bandas, formed of 
black velvet pipings, each band being fin 
ished by a black velvet button. The nar 
row poloted vest and draped collar band 
are toade of white lace, white black velvet 


chiffon vest and 
revers are voile! 


“il 


over 


coat 


poln = droop over the edge of tue collar 
Phe very large gigot sleeves and the front 
ef che coat are trimmed with perpendicu 
lar straps of black velvet piping. On 
either side of the front is a emall pocket 
Both emooth and roug f bed tis 
are ‘ for king t 
. " nm 
al “ Weal “ he re 
gowns, and are « A rik tat 
brown and groer (ioe he novelties in 
trimming this season's eoatsa in réevers o! 


tHE SATURDAY 


velvet painted with flowers of natural 
Otoer trimmings are braids, 
ximpe, and above all else battons; fur ts 
also touch used on the new jackets asco. 


coor, 


lars, in medallions, in narrow bands aud 
as Dindinga. 
\ charming jacket cf black c.oth is 


made with # full Lasque cut in a serice of 
points, and has the sleeves slashed over 
pofiings of wine colored mirror velvet; 
borderings of black featber tricaming end 
very tine jot decorate this jacket. The 
sleeves at the wrist open out and partially 
cover the band, This new atyle cuff is 
inuch In vogue, and makes the band look 
ammall, 

Another very stylish coat ia made of 
sapphire-blue cloth, being ioose in the 
front and tight fitting in the back, with 
full basques and outside pockets, A deep 
galior collar and cuffs of a pale shade o! 
blue are braided elaborately in blue and 
siiver, and edged with sable fur. The 
high collar of far bas two long bua ends of 


| the ame6, being arranged to ornament the 


ornaments and | 





frout of the coat. Tne large sleeves are 
cut leg-o’ mutton shape aod enriched by 
the embroidered cuffs. 

A ravisante coat, made of black velvet, 
isn clos® fittiag, with fluted basqueés in the 
backs and on rides. Au opening in 
front is adorned by a soft, tuil vest of 
mignonuette green satin, belug trimmed by 
horizontal Lands of cream-colored gulpure 
lace, liguthy embroidered with jet Ou 
either side are arranged three jet buttons, 
surrounded by small brililauts, and fin. 
ished wits loops of velvet. The front of 
the collar is of draped satin and 14 gath- 
ered into loops on either side, while the 
back is made of biack velvet, euriched by 
a group of small black curly O#8trich Ups 
The large sieeves are gigots and are en- 
tirely void of trimming. The coat is lined 
throughout with green and blue shot silk. 


the 


Odds and Ends. 


ON A VARIETY OF SUBJECTS 


The best material to use for a pudding 
bag is thin, unbleached muslin. The bay 
should always be acalded before it is Used, 
The string ued to tie it with slLould be 
plece of strong and immaculately cle.n 
white tape, 

To prevent shoes from making boles iu 
the heels of stockiugs, sow @ piece of wann 
leather boside the beeis of Lussiuoes, This, 
also, Will insure shoes from rubbing the 
fest and makes thew # better fit 

(tix said that roaches are Killed Outright 
by the poisonous water exhaling from 
fresh cucumber peelings scattered about 
the floor at night, and that two or threns 
repetitions wili exterminate them root sod 
[tis worth trying. 


b 


branch, 

Glass jars are almost universally used in 
faily preserving. The advantage is 
y that the results may be Keptin 
constantly, if the prese: vos 
gO (© fermenting tbey may 
iaken out and done over, Most jars re 
quire a rubver ring at ibe point of contact 
with the lid and jar. Taoese rings lose 
their elasticity with age, aud it i+ best to 
buy new rings @ach year, as they cost 
little, and they secure a much tighter fit 
when they are new and elastic. Tae 
serving jars must full and perfectly 
air tight. 


thaln 
view 
should 


and 


be 


pre 


be 


To Make Unfermented Cak ea, —Soak one 
pound of oatineal for ten or tweive 
in one pint of sour butlermilk. 
one quarter of an ounce of carbonato of 
soda, onda little salt into one pound of 
flour, ani mix with the oatmeal. Holl it 
out to any thickness required, and bake ta 
@ moderate oven, 


nouTs 


Poeun rap 


To Pickle Lemons,—Kasp the leiaon a 
little, anit mick them at lay 
thew in #» dish with very dry salt; let them 
be near the tire, and covere i, bucy 
stan! seven or eight cays, put iu 
frosts salt, let remain the same 
tie; tu.Goa wash them well, and pour over 

t 
and wihowe 


one end; 
miUsl 
then 
and them 


them ling grated vulineg, 


Whenever the 


VitGgar, 
iace 
wall bex 
aod dried. 
for nearly @ your. 


pepper. 


mnes data, 1 musi bo take 


' Oul 


The leuious will pot t enuder 


Macaroon Cream. One quarter pound of 


miacaroons, one pint of hot erean, turee 


| tablespoons milk, five tablespoons suyar, 


two tablespoons arrowroot, one salt spoon 


galt, two tablespoons ground almonds 
ove quarter cup sherry or orange jul-e, 
juice of balf and rind of whols lemon 
Lay the inacaroones in dish aud pour sherry 
or Orange juloe over them, has mw 
red li very ily rs 
€ eal r 4) - 
my 4 
(over & 1 « S siti aiil Bor wi 
meringue—whites of three “gs beate 


EVENING PUSt!. 











very atift, three tablespoons sugar (sifted), 
lemon juice, ground almonds; fold in at 
the last. 

Hamburg Steak.—Take one pound of 
steak froin the apper.side of tke roan’; 
chop very fine; add to it # tablespoonful 
of onion juice, balf a tewepoontful of salt, 
and two Gashes of black pepper; mix well 
together Moisten the hands ifn cold 
water, and take two tabiespoonfuls of this 
mixture and form into sunali round cakes 
or sieake (the above quantity will make 
eight Hamuurg stenk+). Put two tebe 
spoonfuls of butler intu @ frying pan; 
when hot, put in the steaks, and iry brown 
on one side, then turn and fry brown on 
the other. Place them on a hot dish ; add 
a tablespoonful of flour to the batter re- 


' maining in the pan, mix smooth; add 


half a pint of boiling water, stir constant 
ly until it bolls, add salt and pepper to 
taste, pour over the steak and serve. 
Dressed Howtowdis,—Ssiect a nice 
plump young fowl, and, having plucked 
and crawn it, stuff it with force-meat, 
cook it in a very close deop stewpan, with 
a tight-fitting lid; place in the pan a couple 
of large onions cut in very thin slices and 
a dozen or more emall pata of butter, a 
large cupful of stock, with fine berbs, and 
such other se¢a»ouing a8 may be wished ; 


THE DYING BODY 





SUPPLIED WITH 
THE VIGOR OF LIFE 


THROUGH 


DR. RADWAY’S 


Sarsaparillian Resolvent 





Every drop of the Sarsapariliian Resolvent 
communteates through the Blood, Sweat, 
Urise and other fluids and juices of the sys- 
tern the viger of life; for it repairs the wastes 
of the body with now and sound material, 
scrofula, Consumption, Syphilis, uncured and 
badly treated Venereal in its many forma, 
Giandalar Disease, Ulcers in the Throat, 
Mouth, Tumors, Nodes in the Glands and 


| other parts of the system, Sore Eyes, Strum- 


the heart of a tender cab’ age cut iu pisces | 


may be placed round the fowl. It will 
take at an heur to cock. See tbat 
the lid is close, Serve on the bsd of cab- 
long with poached eggs and spin- 
It is an excellent supper 


least 


baye, 
ach, 
Gish. 

Apple Tartiets,—Prepare half a pound of 
es asfor a tart, and put them intose 
stewpan with & wineglass of water, four 
oinces of preserving sugar, @ Smal! 
of cinnamon, four cioves, and two smal 
lemon-peel ; stew until the applica 
r, thon pass through a sieve, 
anil set aside to Shoald t16 apples 
no. be rather sharp, a squeezo of lemon- 
juice may be addea. Now break two eggs 
into a basin, and whisk them until weil 
mixed, stir inte thom gradually half a 
siaic ponuy sponge cake and Cus ounce of 
lost sugar reduced to a fine powder, and, 
last of all, two ounces of liqaified butter; 
mix well. Line some pattypans with 
good pall crust, and putinto them a littie 
of tue apple pulp, covering this with a 
layer of the ogy mixture. Bake in a mod- 


if desired. 


all | 


tr ys of 
are quite teud 


cool, 


érate oven until the tarti6te become of a 
golden brown, and sérve either hot or 
cold, 


Cinnpamon Sauce,—Boil up three ounces 
of sugar with astick of clunamon broken 
up ip smatiest pieces in a good piat of 
water. After being weil boiled, the liquid 
must be skimmed and strained, then add 
asmali quantily of arrowrcot mixed to a 
paste with cold water, toil up again, and 
Borve 

Ginger Wine,.-One gelluu of water, two 
and a half pounds sugar, 4n Ounce and a 
half best giuger ; boil ali that together for 
half-an-hour, and leave till pext day, skim 
it well; chop one pound and a nbalf of 
Muscatella raisins, put it all in a jar with 
hal! # pint of some spirit and a lemon cut 
in slicés ; let all stand till next aay, and 
then Strain it; 1 insy be bunged up or 
bottled at once, 

Ev Che liquor in whicb 
a jolntof meat has been boiled, trimmings 
of teal, three onions 
three carrois, three turnéps, one head of 


\omnicaAi Stock, 


rOwest Leel bones, 


celery, « bDuoch of savory herbs, salt, pep- 


peicorus, ik Cloves, three blades of mace, 


let oil the ingredients simmer gently for 


five hours, strain it through a seivea 
Vii en cold, remove ail the fat. 

Potat» Cakes,—Some mashed potatoes 
(about cight); mesh them and add the 


yolk of an egg, and stir over the fire till it 
inccoked; ada salt and pepper to season, 
Take of and cool a little; make this up 
inte cakes Or rolla of the desired shape; 
brush over with the whiteof an egg, and 
roll in fine breadcrumbs: fry in smoking 


bot d IP plo_a on the usual manner, 
Pea Soup.—One bone, one pound of split 
pees, two onions, bit of carrot, turnip and 


celery, P on the bone 
akfast cups « 


boil, and the 
!f water; when 


te 


peas lu ten bre 


it boils putin all the vegetables cut upin 
suiall bit’; add a pinen of baking soda 
Doll two and @ half hours; put it through 

4 elralier, put i sali and pepper, and 
Sprinkie « little Dusly-cuopped parsley on 

(he lop, @ud Use 
Snepherd’s Vis SOlUI6 Wasoed potatoes 
(eveut bicé), Dalf a pound of cooked meat 
half « fF pond 5 4 ye r 
? ae | 4 “2 W % ~ t Oo 
ts 1 fay 

" “ x 

and “ 

4 } e p 


| it for 


Piece | 


ous discharges from the Ears, and the worst 
forms of Skin Diseases, Eruptions, Fever 
Sores, Seald Head, Ringworm, Saltrhenm, 
Erysipelas, Acne, Black Spots, Worms in the 
Flesh, Tumors, Cencers in the Womb, and all 
Wenkening and Patntul Dischaiges, Night 
Sweats, Loss of Sperm, and all wastes of tne 
Life Principle ave within the curative range 
ot this Wonder of Modern Chemistry, anda 
few days’ use will prove toany | ge using 

either of these forms of disease its 
potent power to cure them. Ifthe patient, 
daily becoming reduced by the wastes and de- 
composition that are continually progresstag, 
succeeds in arresting these wastes, and repairs 
the sume with new material made from 
healthy blood, and this the Sarsapariilian will 
and does secure, a Cure is certain, for when 
once this remedy commences its work of pur- 
ifcation and succeeds in diminishing the loss 
of wastes {ts repairs will be rapid,and every 
day toe patient will feel himself growing bet- 
terand stronger, the food digesting better, 
appetite improving and flesh and weight in- 


Crenaay 


Nebraska City, Neb, 
Dr. Ratway & Co, Dear Sirs: I presume 
you find mest physicians opposed to using 
proprietary medicisues, and | am one of 


| tiem lo acertain extent But when I find 


4% prepared médicine that will do and ac- 
‘Onpiish the desired woik for which I 


| wantit, I do not hesitate to prescribe and 


use ti; and allow me to assure you we 
bavo founa your Romedies to be very use- 
fulacd have used and prescribed them 
quite extensively during toe past three 
years and Shall continue to do 80, so long 
as we find good réesuits by 80 doing. Please 
allow ine also to say that I have been prac- 
Uelng we@alcing for 53 years, so you per- 
ceive |] suould be (uy actual ex perience) 
compstent of Knowing what good results 
are ty using your Remedies 
D. P. NELHART, M. D. 


St. Hyacintbe, P. Q ,Canada. 

To Dr. Radway —Dear Sir: i account it 
little sacrifice, indeed, to allow you to pub- 
list my le@tier with regard to Se ofula, af- 
ter tbe cures I have been able to effect by 
fel owing scrupulously your sysiem of 
lreaiment, 

1 again affirm what | spoke of in my last 
note, and I could recountto yon severul 
other cases of different maladies being 
cured by your system, though the one of 
Scrotula is by far the most remarkable, 
and was, in fact, looked upon by many as 
nothing short of a wiracle, 

il am your obedient servant, 

KANDOLPH MoINTYRB, M.D. 


IT INCREASES THE FLESH. 


Mra. B——, from a continual drain on 
her system, wasted away frum 165 pounds 
to75 poundsin the course of 14 months. 
She had used barks, tron, sulphuric scid, 
quitive and manycf the much vaunted 
nostrums of the day, as weil as all kinds 
of injections, and still grew worse. Sne 
commenced the uss of RADWAY’S SAR. 
SAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT. In one 
Month sie gained in weight 10 pounds. 
Day after day she witnessed an increase of 
flosh and decrease of waste of Leucorrnes. 
iInt®o montns she was eatirely cured of 
the Leucorrnea, and in six moutbs had 
gained FIFTY POUNDS iN WEIGHT, 
She is now iv the possession of health and 
beauty. Let all sick ladies take the SAR- 
SAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT, 





SKIN DISEASES. HUMORS AND SORES. 


There is no remedy that will cure the 
ulforer of Sait Rueum, King Worm, Ery- 
kipeias, St. Antuony’s Fire, Tetters, Rash, 
Pimples, Biotches, Prickly Heat, Ache 
and Sores, U.cere, Boils, Humors of all 
Kinds, 60 guick as tue SARSAPARIL- 
LIAN RESOLVENT. Let it ve tried. 


THE MOST ECONOMICAL! THE BEST! 


Une bottle contains more of the active 
; of medicine than apy other prep- 
raken ¢aspoonfu) doses, while 
hve or six times as mucd 

Zils. i’ >i 


Send to DR. RADWAY & OO., & Elm 


Street, New York, for Book of Advice 


























With a Tiger. | 





BY A. O. H. 





HE danger of traveling in India thirty 

years ago was great—so great, in- 

T deed, as to render it extremely difi- 

cult to procure @ guide and a sufficient 

number of bearers for the bowdab, or 

wooden cagé, in which the most cf our 
traveling was then done. 

pressing business required the presence 
of one of our Bouse at a remote town in 
the interior, and es my partner was mar- 
ried and had a family, beside being rather 
effeminate, and | was alone in the world, 
and of strong, active frame, I volunteered 
to undertake the bazardous journey, and 
went to work hunting up attendants—a 
not vary simple affair, when they heard 
where I designed going. 

However, after two days’ strenuous ex- 
ertion, I succeeded in enlisting eight stal- 
wart fellows in my service, and the how- 
dab baving been overbauled, I started, 
parting with a gay laugh from my over- 
anxious friends, who looked upon me as a 
voluntary sacrifice to the ‘almighty dol 

Phd 
“ine howdah was one built under my 
especial supervision a few months before, 
and | bad strepgth and security in my 
eye rather than elegance and lightness, so 
the intervais of exchange by the bearers 
were not far apart. 

It is alqiost too commonly known to 
repeat, that four bearers carried the cage 
ata time, the unemployed gang ruining 
or trotting along at its side, ready to re. 
lieve the ‘“‘watch on deck’’ when they 
should grow weary. 

It seems strange to a European how 
these natives, after the exertion necessary 
to carry # heavy bowdab with a man 
in it for quite a distance, ¢an recover both 
strength and wind while running along- 
side, simply relieved of the burden. In 
our country we would like to sit down 
awhile before taking a second pull at the 
bellows, 

My journey progressed rapidly, seeing 
that the motive power was neither steam- 
boat nor locomotive, and we had passed 
over half the distance before J had become 
weary of the mode of traveling, or my 
bearers bad perceptibly slackened their 
speed. 

I bad opened the sliding doors of the 
concern to allow the cool breeze full play, 
and was buried deeply in thougbt; when 
with aloud cry wy attendants dropped 
me, and scampered off much the same as 
a covey of quailon the first appearence of 
a pointer’s nose. 

I bad presence of miad enough to close 
and fasten the small doors, for I knew 
there was danger; what it was, or in what 
shape it came, I could not even guess, bat 
I was not suffered long toremain iu doubt, 
for with a terrific noise, half how! and half 
roar, aheavy body struck the bhowdah 
with tremendous impetus, completely 
capsizing it, and compelling me much 
against my inclination to perform some 
very curious and astounding acrobatic 
feats, which would have made even the 
Hanlon Brothers envious, had they been 
there to see thew. 

But they were not;1 had no audience, 
and my impromptu tumblings were but 
an involuntary private rehearsal, with a 
decided tendency to give one a splitting 
headache. 

These thoughts, or ro:mething like them, 
passed through my head a great deal 
quicker than I can write or you read them, 
and their “even tenor’ was again inter- 
rupted by a repetition of the tremendous 
charge from without, which, after knock- 

‘Ing thecage (which I blessed my fore. 
sight for making s> strong) about for a 
short time, had the effect of righting it, 
and I cautiously psered from one of the 
loophoies inside, whch had b2en bored for 











partly, and tLat was not to be thought of, 


| 6Ven for an instant. 


| volvéra—but 





an occasion like the pressnt. My wonder | 
| additional. 


at the tremendous snocks ceased. 


Thad seen tigers befure, iu fact had | 
hunted them, and had proved myself no | 


méan adversary to the royal brute; but in 
the whole course of my existence, I had 
nevér seen, or even heard of such a rouser 
as this, 

He bad drawn off about twenty feet after 
bis last dash, and was crouching upon the 
Zroand with an expression of mingled tfer- 
clty and surprise plainly visible in his 


enormous feline face. 

It was a beautiful mark, as his forehead 
Was it the posi ) [ “ lid ave 
aced it myself, aud uUnVES — 
e a wi € Dav 
1t that | uid have succesds 


Patching him with one shot. 
However, using my rifle was out of the 


question withont opening the door, at least 


I had my pis‘ols—iarge, trusty navy re- 
1 was not sure of them 
againstsucha formidable antagonist. | 
saw by the increased restlessness of the 
brute that whatever I did must be done 
quickly, asin avery short time I might 
exci to repeat my gymnastic exercises; 


ime SATURDAY EV 


80 taking ueliberate aim at the centre of | 


bis forehead, I fired. 

Scarcely had the report died away when 
I heard the howling roar and felt inatinc 
tively that the tiger was coming, so, drop- 
ping my pistol, | clutched at the sides of 
the howdah, determined, if possible, to 
save my head from the very unphyslologi- 
cal bumps, a number of which were al- 
ready raised upon it by the two previous 
charges. To my surprise, I felt nothing 
this time further than a slight shaking, 
and then heard the rustling of a body upon 
the roof of the cage—a rustling such as a 
dog makes when he throws himself upon 
the floor. 

“Ab! ba!l’’ [ said, to myself of course, as 
I did not wish to hold any conversation 
with the ‘ Royal Beugal’—‘ah! ba! so 
you’re ou the roof, are you? Well, as | 
can’t see you very woll up there, I will 
order you down,” and I fred straight 
through the centre of the howdah, not for 
the purpose or with the hope of killing, or 
even severely wounding bimw, only, as | 
have said, of giving him a gentle hint that 
the ground was, perhaps, his most legiti 
wate sphere of action. 





| 
He tock the hint with a roar of thanks, 


or rag, and “came down’ upon the op- 
posite side to that from which he had 
ascended, and retired, as belore, to the 
distance of fifteen or twenty feet, sur- 
prised, no doubt, at the unceremonious 
manner in which he was told to ‘yet 
down.”’ 

His face was again toward the howdah, 
and I noticed a ridge reaching nearly half 
the length of the forehead, where my first 
bullet had plowed its way in the bone for 
the whole distance. 

I saw my error now. In the rather 
tremulous state of my nerves, I bad fired 
a little high, and the ball had gianced 
after striking in an obtuse angie. How- 
ever, I should not throw away anothe: 
shot in the same manner, since I knew 
how it was done, 

As I saw he was slightly bewildered 
and had no intention of moving for the 
moment, I reached for my brandy flask 
and drank a pretty stiff horn, after which 
I felt better and more able to cope with 
Mr. Tiger. 

The last-named personage now seemed 
to consider himself sufficiently recovered 
to “take another hack at it’ (to use a 
backwoods expression), and began sy. 
tematically to lash himself into the re- 
quisite amount of fury, by the process of 
threshing the ground around him with 
his handy caudle appendage, and I con- 
ceived my time for action had arrived. 

His bead was slightly to one side, and 
the eye presented a very acceptable mark; 
resting the barrel of my weapon upon the 
sill or edge of the loop hole, I took care- 
ful sight at the optic, and blxzed away 
with twe chambers In rapid succession. 

This time it was a how!—clear, long- 
drawn, and sonorous--wbhich answered 
my shot, and it was succeeded by # per- 
fect torrent of snar!s aud moanings, which, 
in tiger ianguage, wre equivalent, I sup. 
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Tasy Came To Terms.—He was a comic 
writer, and asked her to be hia wife. He 
proposed as serious!y as a hamorous man 
could, and she laughed. le looked blue, 
Then she smiled and said — 

‘That is a capita! joke" 

“What's « joke?’ bearked in surprise, 

“Your lates. Shall you have it 
printed 7’ 

“That was no joke. | meant it.” 

“You did? Why, you have written so 
muchin ridicule of love, courtship, and 
marriage——"’ 

‘*Well—er—er—yes—vut—" 

*Tsbould never suityor J write post- 
scripts, stop before the inirror, am slow in 
dressing for church, aimire anew bat, 
sometimes want « new diress, and——"’ 

“But, my dear Angelina, | should never 
Object to ? 

“You baveshown imo that bappiness 
ends with marriage, aut |] have a soother 
who would be a mother in-law to you, 
and who would want to visit ine; and 


’ 
oo 


“Why, I—" 

“And I have my animosities, and may 
look round in churoeb, and you would find 
such a lot of things to write about.”’ 

“My precious, | would only write about 
other people then; the neighbors, the——"’ 

“Those borrid Miss SniMstons ?"’ 

“That's a fact.’’ 

“And the stuck up folks over the way ?”’ 

‘‘Most vertainly.”’ 

“Knough! I am yours 





’ 


--— eee 6 
CIRCUMSTANCE —Madame de Sovigne, 
in one of ber brilliant letters, rallies ber 
correspondent, a glittering French dandy, 
oo his unwillingness to be called a grapd- 
father. She speaks there, as many an 
other bas spoken, of the torrible contrast 
there would be between twarty and sixty, 
if such athing were possible wa that we 
should be twenty to day and #ixty tomer 
row. 

Kut there is nothing terrible in the 
growing old #0 gradually that there 
never any day on whith we do pot seem 
to be the sae a4 the day before, 

When one iooks about on the smooth. 
favei ranks of an infant echool, and 


ls 


thinks, Here i4 the plastic material out of 


which that strange seulptor, Clreumstance, 
is going to fashion good men and bad 
meén, ,OOd women and bad women, artists 
and artisans, clergymen and criminals, 
doctors and dandies, feels 
oppression, a shivering terror of the fn 
ture; but time passos, and the #iuall 4 6o- 
ple grow and develop so gradually, #iide 
with such seeming naturaluess each into 
his own place, that we forget that human 
beings are never absolutely free agents, 
and that not one of us can situate hima 
just as he would, or determine bis own 
taste and his own career, any more than 
he can say whether he will be five or ax 
feet in height, or will have blue eyes or 
black. 


one a kortof 


scons cucliliaaiisise 
UNFLINCHING CouRAGRE —Happy ia he 
who leads in any good undertaking 1’, 
having av Intéiligent perception of what 
is required tojimake that work permanently 
successfal, he has also the courage of bis 
opinions and unflinching stead fastiess to 
stand by them during the period of tran 
sition, before the results of endeavor anc 
energy have been tully developed, 


By-and-by, though at first misunder 


| stood, the sterling quatities of his isotives 


pose, to curses and invectives tn man talk, | 
Looking out, I saw my late enemy roll- | 
ing, straggling, and lashing the poor, in- | 


nocent earth in hia death agonies, about 
half way between his for:ner position and 
the howdah. 


T watched him until with a ery, almost | 


human in iis intensity, he rolled caver 
upon bis side and died. Then I opened 
the door and went to the spot to examines 
him. I found hima little over seven feet 


from the tip of nis nose to the root of his | 


tail, which, perhaps, was nearly two feet 


While ] was measuring the brute my at- 
tendants came runnin’ up, with many ex- 
pressions of Joy #t my victory, but no one 
spoke of their desertion. It ssems they 
had not gone far, a8 they saw the tiger had 
directed his attack upon the bowdah, and 


| they knew he would not leave itto pursue 


them, 80 they had watched and waited un- 
til the finale. 


Under my direction, the brute was 
robbed of bis gaudy skin, and we again 
took up our line of nar 

rhe reat of ou wes w 

“ f ) 
A w et 
joined x 4 
pleasure of extiit i jw robe b 


my friends. 


will be perceived andthe wisdom of bis 
foresight adinitted, 
Others will fall into line and ¢% operate 


with him 
sense Of loneilu6ss Or weakening #6! 
trust that must be exoectod in the earlier 
staves of the task. Patience have 
ber perfect work. 

Especially let him not be baffled by tie 
assertions of 20.0% who hastily declare the 
thing @ possibility, being unable to 
with bis 6yes the prospect of distant yet 
compensiting success, 


Only let him not yield to the 
f 


i-th 1¢ 


tInust 


nee 


a 
NUMBERED His Footsrers 
good 


wor.d that ia quile unasked for. A curi 


-—-Theore is «a 


dea’ of ipforuiatin., given to ihe 


Statistician Lad put himeesif tothe troui « 
O° counting the number of etepe he took 
fu walking during the whole year. The 
number be finds to have been ¥ 760 LOU, or 
an average cf 25740 steps « day. prolong 
still further into the detaliia, he cea - 
tha’ « 600 OOO Of thesas 6p4¢ Wore lade 
jn going Up an wrttalre. The le 
gent Nad ney, at r le we er. Ww 
<_ Rea 
re 
We 
would Malidl atu 4 “ ack of 


dienee, promptly. 


} mmeie vic 


the au- 


Hoax: ‘There goes a clever detective.’’ 
Joax: “What did he ever ¢o?’ Hoax: 
“He once traced an umbrella back to its 
original owner.”’ 


heantifally prieted « 
YourNamese in-u; Cine. 
Mit Pringed, Pee Recher, Levers’ Be 
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DOLLARD & CQ., 
TOUPEB wie 
I™ i223 
“@\ CURSTNUT 8T 
Philadelphia, 
Premier Artistes 
IN HAIR. | 
Inventors of the CELEHKRATEL «() AMER 
VENTILATING WIG, ELASTIC BAND TOU- 


PERS, and Manufacturers of Fvery Description of 
Ornamental Hatr for Ladies and Gentlemen. 
Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen to 
it own headla with accuracy: 
YOR Wies, inOURS, 
® 1, The round of che 
bead. 
_ No, 2. From forehead over 
forehead the head to neck, No, 2. 
back aa far as bald. |No.4 From ear to ear 
No, 3. Over forehead as) over the top. 
far as required. | No From ear to ear 
No. 4. (ver the crown | reund the forehead. 
of the head | 
They have always reaty for sale a spiendid Stock of 


TOUPERBS AFD B#CALFA, | 
INCH BS | 


No.1, Theroundof the 


Geuts’ Wig Toupeos, Lmwlhe’' Wins Half Wiga, 
Frise’ t Hralde, (urls, etf., lbeentifully meogfac 
tured, and as cheap as any eetabitshment in the Upton, 
Letter, from suy oart of Lhe werta wiil receive at- 
tention 

Dollard’« Herbanium Extract fer the 


Heir. 


preparaciou bare beon maoufacture! and gold ac 
Dollard’s for the pmet Atty yeara, ana iv merite are 
such that, while lt Las oever yet been advertined, the 
domand for it Keeps steatily increasing, 

Aiso DOLUAKD'S KEGKENEKATIVE CRFAM to 
be ure) th conjunction with the Herbaninin when the 
Hair ts catusaliy ary and newds ap oft. 

Mrs, Kalraondsen Gorter writes to Messrs. Dollard 
&40., to send her a bottle of thet, Herlbanitum Exz- 
tract for the Hatr. Mra. Gorter bas tried in vain to 
oblain anything equai to it as adreasing fur the hairs 
in Knglaod. 

MHS. EDMONDSON GORTER. 

Oak Lodge Thorpe, 
Norwich, Norfolk, England. 
NAVY PAY OF FIOR, PHILADELPHIA, 

1 have used ‘‘Dollard'sa Herbantum Extract. of 
Voxetalle Halr Wash,’ regularly for upwards of five 
years with great mlvantage. My hair, from repidiy 
thinning, was early restored, and has been kept by ts 
in Ite wonled thickness and strength. It ise the best 
wash | have ever used, 

A. W. RUSKBELL, U. BLN. 
To Mee. RICHARD DOLLAKD, 1224 Chestnut st., Phila. 

I have frequently, during a namber of years, used 

the ‘‘Doilard’s Herbaniurn Katract,'' and | do ne 


Noe., ® ‘8s 


| know of any which equainit asa pleasant, refreshing 


and healthful cleanser of the het, 
Ver) re pectfully, 
LEKONAKD MYERS. 
E1x-Member of Congress, 6th District. 
Prepared only and for saie, wholesale wd retail, and 


*pplied professionally ty 
& CO. 


DOLLARD 
1228 CHESTNUT STREET. 
UBNTLEMEN'R HAIR CUTTING AND SHAVING 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S HaAIB CUTTING, 
None tot Practical Male and Female Artiaete fea 
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Humorous. 


THF BANDERJACKET 
The Banderjacket has crossed the sea 
Ina boat of navy biue; 
He has left his head with a bumblebee 
And bie tall with «a kangaroo 
Hut whether they'll treat them as they should 
Nota jipperty Jif he cares, 
Yor he knows the WoMnger from the wood 
Wiil sell him a brace of bears. 


The Woffinger'’s nose ia icy cold, 
But his tongue ta « tongue of fame, 
And that Is the reason, 60 folks are told, 
That bis uncle's horse goes lame 
Hat, bark! he carols a gold refrain, 
Which rings o'er the pine tree's top, 
“Oh, the Banderjacket las crossed the main, 
And he may have to come toa stop!” 


The Banderjacket has placed hia feet 
Ona pillow of etder down, 

Anithe WoMoger's roasting a Joint of meat 
By the light of his velvet gown 

They have shaken hands with a shooting stu 
That controle a wild beast show, 

Kut why they do tt and what they are 
There's nobody seems to know! 


-_-—— 


Addicted to fita—The tailor. 
A grave injustice—-Being buried alive. 
Working for bare life—Making clothes 


for a new baby 


Ilow much will the average hote! 
walter mneasure from tip to tip? 


When is a beautiful woman like a pair 
of bellows?— When ehe kindles a fame 


Vapa: ‘Are you sorry you hit Wil 
burt’ Bobby: “Yos, papa, and he is sorry 


too.’ 


Never ask aman ‘what's up?’ He 
may be sensitive and bave a pawn ticket tn 
his pocket 


Kate, spitefully: ‘‘The men are all 
alike ° Laura, dGemurely “That some have 
more money than others | 


Muggins: ‘I'm up to my ears in debt.”’ 
Huggins “Hows that?’ Muygyine “l owe for 
everything I've got on except my hat.” 


May: ‘'M.ss lasse will not return to 
the seashore next summer, | guess, She's on 
her last lap, I fear Daisto: (Who's this time?” 


What is the difference between celery 
and salad?’—The one you must bank betore 
you can get it; the other you aust wet before 
you can bank ft 


A tipsy fellow, who mistook a globe 
lainp with letters on ft for the queen of otght, 
exclaimed, 1) will be blest tf somebody hatnet 
stuck an advertisement on the mioon.”’ 


“He didn’t have the sand to propose, 
did he, Besatet’ “Yes, but she rejected him 
She anid that while he bad the sand to pro 
pose, he didn't have the rocks to marry." 


**Politics,’’ said the self-made man, 
“always reminds me of something T noticed 
when i retoutin life asa eailor ' “What was 
that?’ “There's no good knowtn’ the ropes 
unless you've gota pull” 


A beggar stopped a lady on the steps 
ofachureh, “hind lady, have you not a pats 
of old shoes to give met! 

“No, Ll have not; besides, those you are now 
woaring seem to be brand new.’ 

“That's just 1t, ma’am—they «poll my bust 
hess.” 


A recruit wishing to evade service 
was brought up for medical tnapection, and 
the doctor asked him: “ilave you any de 
fecte?" “Yoa, sir; lam short-sighted.” “llow 
oan you provetet’ “Rastly enough, Doctor, 
Do you see that nall up yonder in the wallt" 
“Yeu.” “Well, lL don't 


McManus, runuing with ©’Ilara to 


cateh the 10 40 train “O. in afeared we'll not 
make it, Mike. Vlwat totme doos yer watch | 
any?’ 

© Marna: '''Tin 10.17 jist 


McManus: “Shtop! Gihov lo20 Thot makes 
11037. The thiatin is past these 7 minutes.” 


“IT don’t l.ke you, Aunt Jennie,’’ said 
Wilbur, after his aunt had interfered with 
some Cherished idea he lad tn mtnd: ‘an’ tf 
you don'tlet ne wlione Til save upiny potredt 
money an’ buy a tapir."’ 

“A what?’ asked his aunt. 

“A tapir,’ said Wilbur; ‘an’ tapires they ents 
andte!’ 


A youny lawyer talked four hours to 
a jury, who felt like lynching him. His op 
ponent #« grizzied old proiessional, arose, 
looked sweetly at the judge, and said: “Your 
Honor, 1 will follow the exawple of my young 
friend who hus Just fluisled, and submit the 
case without argument.” Then he sat down, 
and the stlence was large and oppressive 


“Hit mus’ be a heap of expense ter 
keep secher lot er chickings,” said Erastus 
Pinkly, as he stopped at the gate to cast a 
Kiance at Farmer Corntossel'’s poultry yard 

“Oh, not such a greddeal,”’ replied Farwe: 
( oTntossel 

“Whatam de princtpal ttems ob ea pense? 

‘Vowder an’ shot 


Willie, who was traveling alone for 
the first time, to the conductor: ‘What is the 


meaning of Ww and R’ «¢ the si posts 
] 


ing out her arma to her unoonscieus little 


| at play; does a thorn wound him, or a bee 


| salve required, 


fHE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


“Come TO MotTueR!'’—How much love | mother.” Does be come now? Alas, not 


in expreased in those three little words! | always; the mother's head pow needs & 


Have you not often beheld the young 


mother hasten her steps as she entered the » 


nursery, after a short absence, and bhold- 


one, murmur fondly, ‘Come to mother!’ 
And when the babe first begins to know 
ite nurse, lts faintest cry will cail forth 
those loving words; no matter how feeble 
the arma may be, they will always be will- 
ing toenfold the darling, and ‘Come to 
mother’’ will soon soothe it to rest. 

By and by the little feet totter about the 
room; the slightest obstacle soon brings 
the poor little head bumping on the floor; 
but “Come to mother’ quickly heals the 
brulse, and smiles take the place of tears 
when the little head rests on the mother’s 
breaat. 

Now see the mother watching her baby 


molest him, ‘Come to mother”’ is the only 


Years pass, and the boy must leave his 
bome, perhaps for school, perhaps to labor 
for bread; for boys must sooner or ‘ater 
leave the sheltering armsthat atill ‘ong 
to enclose them from pain and danger. 
But let sickness, or trouble, or even dis- 
grace threaten him, if that mother be liv- 
ing, and has a crustto eat, she will soon 
send forth those dear old loving words, 
“Come to mother;’’ and he comes, and is 
comforted. 

Again he wanders cfl, far, far away; be 
is strong now, be no longer needa the pro 
tection of his feeble, loving mother. She 
is old, lonely, and perhaps in want, but 
she must not trouble him; she will suffer 
in allence, rather than interrupt her boy 
in his pursuits. 

At last she feels that she is dying, and 
longs once more to look upon that much 





loved form, and with trembling fingers 
she writes once more the words, “Come to 
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LIGHT, STRONG, 
SPEEDY, HANDSOTSIE. 











King of Bicycles. 


Four Models—885 and 8100. 


resting place upon bis breast, but the 
arins do not open so quickly to receive 
that aged form. 

Oh, young man, think of it; fly to her es 
you did in your childhood; the words are 
the same, only you are the comforter now. 
Make some return for the love and devo- 
tion of past years; obey the last lcviog 
call, and “come to mother.” 

Tue HUMAN MIND.—The human wind 
is never wholly iuactive in its waking 
bours. No matter bow passive or how 
idle we may be, the thoughts and the 
tancies are busy, with or witbout our will. 
Sometimes indeed they act energetically, 
in obedience to our purposes. We set our- 
sel ves to work to think outa problem, to 
weigh an argument, to arrive at decision, 
to fathom an idea, to consider the details 
ofa plan or a piece of work, and our 
thoughts serve us well or ill according to 
their training. To think consecutively 
and to a conclusion is one of the supreme 
arts of life, and the power to do it is one 
of the best gifts that education can be- 
stow. 
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Italogues, Speakers, for School, 
PLAY Club and Parlor. Catal e free. 
T. &S. DENISON, Pub. Chicago, LiL 





SIMPLIFIED, 
OOKKEEPING (WAGGENER'S.) 
Mailed on receipt of price, $1.00. Send 
for Cireular, C. K. Deacon, Publisher, 
227 8. Fourth street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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EVERY MACHINE FULLY GUARANTEED. 


SEND 2-CENT ST’.MP FOR CATALOGUE. 


NMIONARCH CycLe Co. 


Factory and Main Office:—Lake and Halsted Sts., CHICAGO, ILL. 








“BRANCHES: _New York, Sap Prancisco. Salt Lake City, Denver, Meinphis, Detroit, Toronto. 
EMIL WERNER, Agent, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Received 
Highest Awards 
At World’s Fair. 
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Reading Railroad. 
Anthracite Coal. No Smoke. 
On and after Sept. 30, 1895. 


No Cinde: s. 


Trains Leave kKeading Terminal, Philada, 


Buffalo Day Express sx 

Parlor and bin ng Car, daily 9.00am |.2°° 

Buffalo and Chicago Exp. daily, &33pm (2% 

a Cars, ’ 9.45pm | >> 

Williamsport Fxpress, woek-days, 8.35, 10.00 a m, 4.00 
pm. Daily (Sleeper) Te m. 

Lock Haven, Clearfield and Du Bots Express (Sleeper) 
daily, except Saturday, 11.30 p m. 


FOR NEW YORK. 


Leave Reading Terminal, 4.10, 7.30, (two-hour 
train), 8.30, 9.30. 11.30 a m, 12.50, 1.30, 2. 5.00, 6. 10, 
8.2 .dining car) pm, 12.10 night. Sundays—‘ (0, 8.20, 
9.Wam, 12.30, 6.10, 8.25 (dining car) pm, 12, ' night. 

Leave Mth and Chestnut Sts,, 3.55, 8.10, 9.10, 10.18. 
11.14 a m, 12.57 (Dining car}, 2.38, 3.48, 6.12, 8.1 
ong car), 11.45 pm. Sunday 3.55, 8.10, 10.18 a m, 
12.14, “ 6.12, 8.10 (dining car), 11.45 p m, 

Leave New York, foot of Liberty #' 8.00. 9,00, 

10,00, 11,30 a m ry 2.30, 3.30, 4.00 (two- r train), 

5.00, 6.00, 7.30, $.45 10.00 p m, 12.15 night. Sundays— 

om 11.30, a m, 2.30, 4,00, 5. 6.00 p m, 12.16 

n 1 

‘arlor cars on all day express trains and sleeping care 
on night trains to and from New York, 

FOR BETHLEHEM, EASTON AND POINTS IN 
LEHIGH AND WYOMING VALLEYS, 6.06, 8.0), 
9.00 a m, 1,00, 2,00, 4.30, 5.30, 6.33, 9.45pm. Sundays 
—46, 77, 8.42, 9.00am, 1.0m, 4.2. 6. 9.4 pm. (9.6 
pm, daily does not connect for Easton.) 


FOR SCHUYLKILL VALLEY POINTS. 


Yor Phenixville and Pottstown— Express, 8.35, 16..0 
am, 12.45, 4.90, 6.00, 11.309pm. Accom., 4.3, 7.42, 
11,06 a m, 1.42, 4.35, 5.22 7.0 p m. Sunday—Ex 
press, 4.00, 9.06a m, 11.3 pm. Accom., 7.30, 11.35 
a m. 60, pm. 

F or Readiug- Express, 8.35, 10.00 am, 12.45, 4.00, 6.00, 
11.30p m. Accom., 4.20, 7.42 am, 1.42, 4,35, 5.22, 
7.2 pm, Sunday—Express 4,00, 9.06 a m, 11.40 p m. 
Accom,, 7.30 am, 6.00 pm. 

For Lebanon and Harris eC ry-<, 8.35, 10.00 « 
m, 4,00, 6.00pm. Accom., 4.20 am, 7.Wpm. Sun- 
day— Express, 4.0, 7.30a m. 

For Gettysburg — Express, 8.35, 10.00 ain, Sunday, 
4.0 am. 

For Vottsville—Express, 8.35, 10.00 a m, 4.00, 6.00. 
11.390pm, Accom., 4.0, 7.42 am, 1.42 pm. Sun- 
aT "xpress, 4.00, 9.05 a m, 11.30 pm. Accom., 
vO p m,. 

For Shamokin and Willlamsport— Express, 8.35, 10.00 
am, 4.00 11.30 p m. Sunday—Express. 9.06 a m, 
11.30pm, Additional for Shamokin-—Express, week - 
days, 6. pm, Accom,, 4.0 am. Sundays—-Ex- 
press, 4.00 am. 


FOR ATLANTIC CITY. 


Leave Chestnut Street and South Street Wharves: 
W eek-days— Express, 9.00, am, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, pm. 
Accommodation, 8.00a m, 4 30, 6.30 pm. Sundays 
—Express, 9.00, 10.00 am. Accommodation, 8.00 a 


m, 44 pm. 


Returning, leave Atlantic City (depot) week-days, 
express, 7.5, 9.00, a m, 3.3.5 90, p m. Accom- 
mogation, 6.5), 8.15 am, 4.42 p om. Sundays 
—— 4.00, 7.30, pm. Accommodation, 7.15 a m, 

5pm. 

Parlor Cars on all express trains. 

FOR CAPE MAY AND BEA ISLE CITY (via 
South Jersey Railroad’, Express, 8.3) am, 4.15, pm, 
Sundays, express, 9.15a m. 

Brigantine, week-days, 5.00 am, 4.3) p m. 

Lakewood, week-days, 8.00a m, 4.30 p m. 

Detailed time tables at ticket offices, N. E. corner, 
Broad and Chestnut streets, 833 Chestnut street, 208 
Tenth street, 6098. Third street, 3962 Market street and 
at stations, 

Union Transfer Company will call for and check 
baggage from hotels and residences. 

'. A. SWEIGARD, C. @. HANCOCK 
General Superintendent. General Passenger Agent 
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